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The New Year 


LOOD, SWEAT, toil and tears are still all that 

we can look forward to for 1941. The Italian 
disasters in Egypt and Libya may mean the begin- 
ning of the breakup of the Axis, but it is difficult 
to believe that Hitler will allow those disasters to 
go too far. Unless Italy cracks up completely the 
enemy still have the initiative, and Britain is still 
on the defensive. Public opinion has not as yet 
been aroused to the seriousness of the losses from 
bombing in Britain itself and from the accelerated 
rate of sinkings among merchant shipping. If this 
is going to be a war of endurance, as everyone 
seems to agree, it is an unpleasant fact that 
Germany’s effective productive resources, with her 
control of all western Europe, are probably now 
considerably greater than those of Britain even with 
the help of the United States. America is still 
many months from being fully mobilized industrial- 
ly. If Hitler suffers a set-back in the Middle East 
he is almost certain to intensify his bombing of 
British harbors and industrial centers so as to try 
to knock Britain out before American help can turn 
the scale. Let us therefore enjoy ourselves laugh- 
ing at Italian incompetence but let us realize that 
1941 is likely to be, if not a year of such spectacular 
upsets as the collapse of France, still a year of 
terrific and unprecedented strain and suffering. 


100,000,000 Allies 


UR CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS, with a 

blithe disregard for the size and equipment 
of the German mechanized army, are trying to keep 
up our spirits by fantastic predictions of a British 
invasion on the continent, led, of course, by the two 
Canadian divisions. This silly kind of talk is not 
going on any more in Britain, where they have some 
realistic experience of what mechanized warfare on 
land and in the air is like. British opinion is 
becoming increasingly aware that defeat of Ger- 
many on the continent depends on disintegrating 
the solidarity which Hitler has imposed upon the 
German people and which he is trying to impose 
upon all the peoples of western Europe. The great 
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hope for Britain is that she may get the assistance 
of anti-Nazi revolts all the way from the Seine to 
the Vistula. This is the theme upon which Messrs. 
Laski and Williams have been preaching in the two 
books to which we refer in an article elsewhere. 
Another volume on the same theme, which is now 
on sale in Cana#a, is “Scipio’s” 100,000,000 Allies 
—If We Choose, which is No. 2 in the series of 
Victory Books published by Gollancz. The copy 
which we bought a few days ago in Toronto was 
from the fourth impression, published in October. 
No. 1 in the series is the famous Guilty Men by 
“Cato.” (21 impressions in England up to October.) 
Another volume is Edward Thompson’s Enlist India 
for Freedom. The Victory Books cost 2/6 in 
Britain. Our Canadian booksellers are assisting 
victory by charging a dollar for them here. But 
they should be widely read all the same. And let 
us not forget that some of the anti-Nazi Germans 
who would be most useful in organizing a German 
uprising are languishing in Canadian internment 
camps. 


W heat 


HE HON. JAMES GARDINER, shortly after 

his return from England, popped up in the 
House of Commons with some rosy figures about 
the probable disposal of our Canadian wheat sur- 
plus which have since been riddled with criticism 
by everybody in western Canada from the C.C.F. 
members to the Winnipeg Free Press. According 
to the December bulletin of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, while world production of wheat for 
this last season has been about 100 million bushels 
below that of the previous year, the increase in 
world carryover offsets this decline and probably 
raises total world supplies to a record level. The 
Canadian carryover at the end of last crop year was 
the largest in our history. The export surplus of 
the four chief exporting countries for the year 
1940-41 (i.e. the total supply, less domestic require- 
ments and normal carryover) is estimated by the 
bank to be: Canada, 685 million bushels; U.S.A., 
240; Argentina, 145; Australia, 135. Thus Canada 
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carries more than half of this total export surplus. 
The total, 1,205 million bushels, amounts to twice 
the export trade of last year and nearly three times 
importers’ requirements this season as estimated by 
Broomhall. Soil moisture conditions in western 
Canada point to a good crop for 1941, which will 
aggravate an already serious condition. What the 
government is going to do about this is as deep a 
secret as what it is thinking of doing about most of 
the other serious war problems which face us. But 
we are getting very close to the point where we 
shall have to consider measures of crop restriction 
on the prairies. 


Relief -- For Whom? 


HE WAR EXCHANGE Conservation Act 

contains one extraordinarily objectionable feat- 
ure. The general purpose of the act is quite sound. 
In the present situation we must restrict purchases 
of foreign exchange, especially of American dollars, 
while on the other hand we are likely to have more 
sterling than we know what to do with. Hence 
Part I of the act forbids the importation, from 
non-sterling countries, of a large number of things, 
except by special license, while Part II reduces or 
abolishes tariff duties on a number of items from 
Great Britain. The question now is whether the 
prices will be kept down under this extra protection. 


The snag comes in Part III, which gives the 
governor in council the right to “enter into agree- 
ments with individuals, partnerships or corporations 
to grant assistance by way of special tax credits 
and/or special allowances for depreciation or 
depletion under the Income War Tax Act and/or 
The Excess Profits Tax Act’ if deemed advisable 
in order to increase the exports of such a firm. 


This means in effect that the government can 
give a handout to any exporting firm at its dis- 
cretion and thereby nullify, in any particular case 
or cases, the taxation laws voted by parliament. 
We predict that Ottawa will see, in this connection, 
the most unholy lobby that even Ottawa has ever 
seen; indeed the process has already begun. Every 
businessman who exports anything at all, including 
no doubt the dozens who have been telling Mr. 
Meighen “that they are leaning on their oars” 
because there isn’t enough profit in the war effort, 
will be there. All party connections will be exploited 
to the full, and the government’s tender treatment 
of business so far does not inspire us with any 
confidence that it will prove able to resist the 
pressure. Such hole-and-corner concessions will 
create uncertainty and discrimination in business 
itself and are bound to lead to abuses. The legisla- 
tion was rushed through all its stages on the last 
two days of the session. Why? 
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Conscription of Wealth 


HE C.C.F. in parliament continue their struggle 

for the mobilization of wealth as well as men. 
If they have failed to carry their proposals, they 
have at least very clearly exposed the hypocrisy of 
governmental platitudes about equality of sacrifice. 
They have been supported by the Social Credit 
group, Mrs. Nielsen, and occasionally a few 
Conservatives can be shamed to vote with them; but 
the Liberal benches stand solid for the protection 
of the privileges of wealth, war or no war. Last 
session, as our readers will remember, the Emer- 
gency Powers Act was passed, giving the govern- 
ment the widest powers to mobilize men and prop- 
erty of all kinds. The C.C.F. moved an amendment 
that the conscription of men should follow, not 
precede, “the conscription by nationalization of 
essential war industries and financial institutions.” 
The speaker ruled this out of order and was sus- 
tained by 182 votes to 18. Later in the same debate 
the prime minister was passionately indignant at 
the suggestion that he would not use his powers to 
conscript wealth. 


On December 5, during the debate on “the baby 
budget,” the C.C.F. again moved an amendment, 
now demanding “a compulsory war loan free of 
interest to be levied according to ability to sub- 
scribe.” This is a simple and feasible measure 
which the New Zealand government is introducing. 
How many members of our Canadian house sup- 
ported this proposal that, while others are giving 
their lives, the wealthy should if necessary be 
compelled not indeed to give, but to lend their 
money without interest? Precisely 20, with 146 
against, i.e., the C.C.F., Social Creditors, and five 
dissenting Conservatives. Comment is superfluous. 
What is necessary that the people of Canada should 
become aware of the facts. 


The Sirois Rebort 


EADERS WHO WANT further light on the 

report should consult some of the valuable 
articles which have been appearing in recent 
quarterlies. It is reviewed by Prof. A. Brady in the 
September number of the Canadian Historical 
Review, and by Prof. H. A. Innis in the November 
number of the Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science. Mr. J. W. Dafoe, one of the com- 
missioners, has a very enlightening article in the 
July Foreign Affairs of New York. Mr. E. P. 
Dean discusses the report in Pacific Affairs for 
December. One of the most recent and one of the 
best of the pamphlets published by the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education is that of Mr. R. 
M. Fowler, entitled Confederation Marches On. 
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War by Revolution 


doctrine, was born in the fire and 

splendor of that great revolution of the 
New World against the Old which brought Ameri- 
can independence, must now return to its revolu- 
tionary fervor and vision if it is to live. This war 
is a revolutionary war. If it is fought as a national 
war for the victory of Britain and the established 
interests of Britain it will in the end be lost. If it 
is fought as a war of democratic revolution in 
Europe it can be won... This is not a struggle 
between national interests, a battle to decide the 
balance of power within an established and 
accepted order of world society. It is a civil war 
within western civilization and upon its issue 
depends the total shape of the future... It is the 
climax of a process of social and international dis- 
integration to which there are two possible answers, 
the dark answer of totalitarianism or the bright 
and hopeful answer of a new democracy vastly 
different from the static democracy of the recent 
past.” 

These are the opening sentences of the book, War 
by Revolution, by Francis Williams, issued a short 
time ago as one of the monthly volumes to sub- 
scribers to the Labor Book Service in Britain and 
published in a more expensive edition for the 
general public. Mr. Williams’ book, along with 
Professor Harold Laski’s Penguin volume, Where 
Do We Go From Here?, has aroused wide interest 
in England. The Laski book is on sale everywhere 
in Canada, and that it is having considerable effect 
is shown by the worry it is causing among our 
respectable people. On two _ successive weeks 
Saturday Night has viewed it with alarm; and it 
has even penetrated into the office of the Toronto 
Telegram to produce a typical Tely outburst. (Oh 
for a Canadian Low to depict the delicious spectacle 
of the Tely editor reading a Laski Penguin 
special!) Both Laski and Williams argue the same 
case, and as a matter of fact the Williams book is 
more trenchantly written and easier to read than 
the Laski one. It should be more widely known in 
Canada. 

In Canada we are badly afflicted with what Mr. 
Williams calls the this-is-a-British-war-and-to-hell- 
with-all-foreigners attitude, though we are rather 
anxious just now to admit our American neighbors 
to the privileges of British citizenship. Still worse, 
we are fighting the war as one to preserve our pre- 
war capitalist democracy, and we are putting much 
more emphasis upon the capitalism than upon the 
democracy. It follows that the advantages and the 
Sacrifices produced by the war are being distributed 
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upon capitalistic rather than upon democratic 


principles. Young men who join up for active ser- 
vice are expected to make the supreme sacrifice 
willingly. Ordinary men working for wages or 
salaries are expected to make severe slashes in their 
incomes in order to pay war taxes, and to devote 
their spare time to such extra war effort as they 
may be able to contribute; and farmers are told 
that they must produce wheat and pigs at reduced 
prices. But business men at the head of corpora- 
tions getting profitable government contracts are 
not expected to make sacrifices. On the contrary, 
if they work harder “to win the war,” they demand 
extra profits. And nothing has been more reveal- 
ing of the realities of our plutodemocracy than the 
eloquence of Mr. Meighen in the senate, when he 
expressed his own sense of moral outrage at new 
taxation and informed the docile Canadian public 
that business men by the dozen had told him that 
they were leaning on their oars and had nothing to 
work for because the government was taking 75% 
of any excess profits that they might make by 
throwing their whole weight into the war effort. 
In the meantime, both in Canada and in the States, 
business men are getting themselves installed in the 
strategic positions on the war-time government 
control boards, so that when the war is over these 
new government activities will be quickly liquidated 
and our society will return to the rugged individual- 
ism of the 1920’s and 1930's. 


In Britain they learnt last spring that this war 
is too serious and critical to be entrusted to the 
control of business men in government. Britain 
today is realizing something very much like the tory 
democracy of which Disraeli dreamed in the 1840's, 
a union of tory aristocrats and working-men to 
prevent the community from being exploited by its 
middle-class profit-seeking business men. Messrs. 
Laski and Williams argue that the democratic 
uprising which brought an end to appeasement will 
have to be carried much further yet. 


In the first place, the war, they argue, cannot be 
won by military strategy alone. Britain cannot 
produce enough mechanized divisions to make a 
landing upon the continent and inflict a military 
defeat upon the German armies. She must learn 
from the methods of the Nazis who overran Europe 
not merely through their military might but chiefly 
through their ability to disintegrate the forces of 
resistance in each country. British strategy must 
be directed towards stirring up a revolutionary 
rising in every European country against the Nazi 
masters. This may be done partly by appealing to 
national feeling, but that will not be enough. “In 
this war,” says Mr. Williams, “patriotism is not 
enough.” The European masses will not be inspired 
to run the risk of rising against the Gestapo merely 
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by the prospect of bringing back the Daladiers and 
Becks to rule them. And it is from the working 
classes primarily that an uprising must be organ- 
ized. Mr. Williams proposes that the British 
government should reorganize itself with Ernest 
Bevin in the foreign office and Herbert Morrison in 
the ministry of information. For it is only from 
men like these, who understand how the common 
man thinks and feels, that the British leadership 
can come which will be capable of arousing a mass 
movement against Nazism on the continent. But, 
furthermore, both he and Professor Laski make it 
clear that no such convincing lead by Britain is 
possible unless she shows that she means business 
about democracy herself. The British government 
must make a start during the war—not after the 
war—towards abolishing their system of social 
castes, of unequal educational opportunities, of 
wide divergencies of income and physical comfort 
and security between different social groups. They 
must make a start at giving real self-government 
to India if they are to convince the rest of the 
world that this is not really a war for empire. Only 
by doing these things can they win the war. For 
only by doing these things can they strengthen the 
spirit of resolution and endurance among the 
British masses themselves so that they will hold out 
long enough to make the crushing of Nazi power 
certain. And only by a lead of this kind from 
Britain will the masses of Europe be roused to 
believe that there is possible for them a genuinely 
democratic way of life which makes it worth while 
for them to run risks and make sacrifices. 


This is the war by revolution which the two books 
advocate. In Canada people who do not like such 
ideas dismiss them with the remark that Laski and 
Williams do not speak for the Labor party, and then 
take refuge in some mouth-filling but meaningless 
platitudes which they are able to quote from those 
two respectabilities, Attlee and Greenwood. And the 
plain fact is that we do not know as yet whether 
British Labor really is determined to make a new 
world out of the upheaval of this war or whether 
it will be content to go back to the leadership of its 
“betters” after the bombing and bloodshed is over. 
Its official leaders have been very guarded in their 
utterances. Mr. Bevin’s phrases, which are so much 
quoted, have a Rotary ring about them. They 
don’t commit him to anything in particular. The 
effort of Labor in the government so far has been 
largely thrown into the drive for increased produc- 
tion of military supplies. In that field they “go to 
it.” But in the field of ideas they have shown no 
such drive. Labor cabinet ministers have given 
little enlightenment about the kind of Europe which 
they envisage as the result of their war efforts and 
sacrifices. And the spectacle of rich people and 
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poor people taking refuge in London in the same 
bomb shelters, which so impressed the editor of 
P. M. that he thinks it presages a social revolution, 
may mean no more in the long run than the spec- 
tacle of officers and men living side by side in the 
same trenches, which so impressed some people in 
the years 1914-18 that they confidently predicted a 
new English social order after that war. 


We must remember that the classes which enjoy 
privilege in Britain are deeply entrenched. Mr. 
Williams is bitter about some of them. “Many of 
them no doubt are kindly and well-meaning people. 
They give widely to charities, they run boys’ clubs, 
they do social work, they patronize—somewhat 
erratically—the arts. But they are either incapable 
of comprehending, or unwilling to comprehend, a 
world in which their sort of people are not auto- 
matically raised above the mass of their fellows, 
automatically privileged, automatically better edu- 
cated, better fed and better housed and able to lead 
more interesting and varied lives than the average 
man. They are unprepared for the great experi- 
ment of comradeship with the millions of ordinary 
men and women in all countries whose work makes 
modern civilization possible.” 


But let us not spend too much of our time solving 
the problems of the British people for them. What 
do we mean by democracy in Canada when we say 
that this is a war for democracy? 


New Governmental 
Agencies 


NE ASPECT of the Sirois report which has 
O not attracted much public attention is the 

effect of its proposals in strengthening the 
technical equipment of Canadian governments in 
general. Our attention has been too much devoted 
to the new balance of federal-provincial relations 
which they propose, and to. the question whether it 
means “centralization” or not, and how far “cen- 
tralization” is good or bad. Socialists, at any rate, 
should be interested in the report from another 
point of view also. In those far off days of the 
1920’s and early 1930’s, when the Marxians 
dominated socialist thinking, questions about the 
actual machinery of government were brushed aside 
as of minor importance. The only thing that 
mattered to a red-blooded socialist was the transfer 
of power from the bourgeoisie to the proletariat. 
And the various catastrophic incidents which would 
accompany this revolution were contemplated with 
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appropriate exaltation. Since then we have learnt 
that we cannot afford to have our social and 
economic machinery break down, that a breakdown 
means more probably a fascist counter-revolution 
than an advance to a socialist millenium. We need 
a government as_ well-equipped technically as 
possible to regulate the transition from our present 
capitalist democracy to a socialist democracy, if it 
is to a socialist democracy that the transition is 
going to take place. Our society is too complex to 
be able to afford the kind of revolution that took 
place in Russia, and that kind of revolution will 
lead to the kind of dictatorship which has establish- 
ed itself in Russia. 

The Sirois commissioners were, of course, not 
interested in setting up a socialist commonwealth. 
But quite a few of their expert advisers had evident- 
ly absorbed a considerable amount of the New Deal 
political and economic philosophy. And there is 
implicit throughout the whole report a conception 
of a possible range of government activity which 
is new among orthodox thinkers on this side of the 
international boundary. 


We have already remarked in the Canadian 
Forum on their conception of the future develop- 
ment of dominion-provincial relations, which is 
much more important in the long run than their 
conception of the balance of powers for 1941. They 
have rejected the idea that the powers of govern- 
ment can be assigned to two clearly-distinguished 
sets of authorities, federal and provincial, which 
shall henceforth be kept revolving separately and 
correctly in their respective orbits by the all-wise 
decisions of courts. They look forward to a con- 
tinuous “intermeshing” of the functions of domin- 
ion and provincial governments. And they propose 
to provide for continuous adjustment of these 
relationships by an annual dominion-provincial con- 
ference with a permanent secretariat attached to 
it. This permanent secretariat is to serve also as 
the secretariat of the proposed finance commission 
which is to regulate future grants from the federal 
treasury to the provinces. In addition there are to 
be regular and frequent conferences between the 
various departments of labor. And future con- 
flicts of jurisdiction over the vital question of 
transport are to be headed off and adjusted by the 
activity of a Transport Planning Commission which 
will deal with rail, road and water transportation 
as parts of an integrated system. What this 
scheme as a whole envisages is that future 
difficulties and strains will be adjusted as they arise 
and before they have become political issues, before 
politicians have committed themselves to stands 
from which they cannot retreat without losing face, 
before electorates have been taught to believe that 
some particular policy involves sacred principles of 
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“provincial rights” or “national unity” which must 
be defended to the death. 

This kind of political thinking may seem to put 
much more faith in expert officials than it does in 
the elected representatives of the people. Certain- 
ly all the tendencies of the twentieth century have 
been in the direction of setting up more and more 
executive agencies to perform functions over which 
the electorate and their legislative representatives 
do not exercise any very direct control. But that 
is because government is becoming more and more 
a business of complex technical administration. 


The function of elected representatives is to 
present the point of view of particular localities 
and social groups. But we have found that gov- 
ernments in Canada, when exposed solely or mainly 
to local and sectional and particularist pressures, 
develop policies which do not work out in the 
general national interest. So we try to correct the 
pressures of manufacturers and grain growers in 
the matter of tariff-making by setting up a tariff 
commission which will consider tariff schedules 
after expert investigation from the point of view 
of their effect upon the whole economy. We regulate 
railway and communication rates, all the processes 
of the grain trade, and a host of other activities 
of Canadian citizens through permanent commiss- 
ions of expert independent officials. War necessi- 
ties have led to the creation of a large number of 
new controls which are again exercised through 
substantially independent officials. The new 
organs to be set up under the Sirois proposals repre- 
sent another aspect of this general process to which 
we are irrevocably committed in Canada as are the 
peoples of all other modern states. Experts may 
have weaknesses of their own, but to expose the 
political chiefs who decide on policy to the pressure 
of independent expert officials as well as to the 
pressure of sectional groups makes for better gov- 
ernment. 

All through the Sirois report are hints that a 
government strengthened with this expert advice 
and administrative capacity can undertake much 
more effective steps towards planning the develop- 
ment of our economy. It would be interesting to 
add up the number of times that the commissioners 
mention the possibility of combining taxation policy 
with tariff policy and the regulation of foreign 
exchange and investment so as to produce an 
integrated financial policy which may conduce to 
the increasing of the total national income. In 
some of the supplementary volumes, notably that 
of Stewart Bate on the history of the financial 
policies of Canadian governments in the past, this 
thesis is very definitely worked out. Governmental 
financial policy may be used, as it has not hitherto 
been used in Canada, to lessen the violence of the 
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swings from boom to depression and to spread more 
evenly the costs which the downward movement of 
the trade cycle imposes on the Canadian people. 
The policy of increased government investment in 
times of depression and decreased government 
investment in prosperous times, when private 
investors provide enough new capital, could be 
used to keep employment steady and to avoid many 
of the strains and stresses to which our national 
community was subjected in recent years. All this 
kind of thinking, like the New Deal thinking in 


adjourned without any debate on the Defense 

of Canada Regulations and their effect on 
civil liberties. A few stalwarts did what they could 
to bring the subject before the house. The C. C. I’. 
group—particularly M. J. Coldwell, Angus McInnis 
and Clarie Gillies—repeatedly protested against 
abuses both in their speeches and by questions to 
ministers, and they were ably supported by an 
eloquent speech from Mrs. Dorise Nielsen. But 
there was little support from the Liberal and even 
the Conservative benches, beyond a_ perfunctory 
reference or two. From the government itself 
there was no help at all. Whereas eight or nine 
ministers gave full reports on the work of their 
department, there was no report from the minister 
of justice. Our Liberal government evidently does 
not consider that it owes the country any report on 
its stewardship of our liberties, or that they need 
to reassure the people that the all’ but dictatorial 
powers with which they have been entrusted have 
not been and shall not be abused. The defense of 
democracy at home in time of war is clearly not, to 
them, a matter of sufficient importance to occupy 
the time of the house. Or perhaps Mr. King and 
Mr. Lapointe are merely indulging their well-known 
inclination for the path of least resistance where 
freedom needs to be defended (remember the 
padlock law!) ; and in this case the path of least 
resistance is certainly—silence. And yet that 
silence, that hush-hush policy, that secretiveness 
with its star-chamber methods of arrest and deten- 
tion; these constitute, on the home front, the 
greatest danger to the development, indeed to the 
very existence of Canadian democracy. 

The specific threats to democracy under the 
Defense Regulations are three: the abuse of regu- 
lation 39; the wholesale internments without trial 
under 21, ignoring even the slender safeguards of 
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Those Defence Regulations 
G. M. A. Grube 








Washington, is looking forward to the day when the 
chief initiative and responsibility for the continued 
development of our economy is going to rest in the 
hands of governments rather than of private com- 
petitive or monopolistic business. And if we are 
ever to bring about a successful socialist regime in 
Canada, one necessary preliminary to it must be 
the growth of governmental administrative and 
research agencies equipped to direct the complex 
economic activities in which our eleven million 
Canadians are engaged. 


22; and the illegitimate use of the regulations to 
embarrass the labor movement. Beyond these 
specific dangers is the growth of repression, intoler- 
ance and fear, seen in so many incidents which 
argue on the part of police authorities a tendency 
to consider themselves the law instead of its 
servants, together with a tendency on the part of 
government authorities to resent and interfere with 
even the most legitimate kinds of criticism. Govern- 
ments claim neither omniscience nor infallibility 
where the belief in democracy is strong. 


Regulation 39 has often been referred to in these 
columns. Under it, people are prosecuted for any 
statement likely to cause disaffection, for having in 
their possession ‘in quantity’ any literature pre- 
judicial to the safety of the state. It is under this 
regulation that there were, at the beginning of the 
war, so many silly prosecutions and convictions for 
casual statements that could be of no_ possible 
importance. The number of such cases seems to 
have diminished. But it is difficult to be sure: in 
the first place, the authorities seem to have dis- 
covered that it is so much simpler to put a man 
away secretly in an internment camp than to 
prosecute him publicly; in the second place, cases 
of prosecution under 39a are now reported, if at all, 
quite inadequately. No one suggests that they 
should be featured sensationally, but surely if the 
public is to judge of what is done in its name, the 
public must have a chance of knowing what is done. 
Yet the press now merely reports the fact that a 
prosecution has taken place and the conviction for 
‘some statement’ contrary to the regulations, with- 
out quoting what was said. It is thus quite imposs- 
ible to find out whether the regulations are applied 
sensibly or foolishly abused. That is an unhealthy 
state of affairs. 


Section 39b, about literature, has led to some 
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strange developments. Mrs. Nielsen has com- 
plained in the House of Commons that people have 
peen arrested while distributing a collection of her 
parliamentary speeches. Surely such a thing should 
be investigated at once and the facts made clear; 
put no report has come from the department of 
justice. A bookseller has been convicted in Van- 
couver for having in his shop (and hence in quan- 
tity) a number of books and pamphlets, including 
works of Marx and Engels and some from the 
Soviet Union. Are we then to be utterly cut off 
from any knowledge of Soviet policy, which is of 
some importance, and of any knowledge that may 
enable us to forecast that policy? All the literature 
predated June 6, the day on which the Communist 
party was made illegal; all of it came into the 
country quite openly, and custom duties were paid. 
Such well-known scholars from the University of 
British Columbia as Professors Soward and Sedge- 
wick testified that these books were found in all 
responsible libraries. Professor H. F. Angus, the 
Rowell commissioner, is reported to have stated that 
he had no idea what the phrase “prejudicial to the 
safety of the state” could mean. But all this made 
no difference. The most interesting feature of the 
case was the judgment of the magistrate, who, as 
reported, said in explanation of regulation 39b: 


The whole intention is to compel individuals to main- 
tain silence or speak in the unconquerable spirit by which 
troops in action must be moved if they are to win. 


Read that again and think it over. If it means 
anything, it means the complete regimentation of 
opinion, for, in that spirit and at the moment of 
action, criticism of any kind is certainly not wel- 
come and indeed out of place—“theirs not to reason 
why.” That is not democracy, whatever else it may 
be. And if we are to believe the protestations of 
Mr. Mackenzie King and Mr. Lapointe, particularly 
in those speeches in which they justify the con- 
tinuation of party government in war-time, their 
intention was obviously very different from that 
attributed to them by Magistrate Woods. However, 
as they cannot really expect every magistrate to 
read all their speeches, which in law are irrelevant 
anyway, they had better set about amending the 
regulations all over again, and that quickly. 

While the unhealthy growth of section 39 has 
been more or less public, the development of 
regulation 21 has been a much more secretive 
affair. The power here given to the minister of 
justice to intern without trial anyone who, in his 
opinion, is likely to “act in a manner prejudicial to 
the public safety or the safety of the state” (what 
is the difference, by the way?) was understood by 
everybody when it was enacted to be intended only 
to prevent sabotage and the like. Apparently, 
however, fifteen hundred persons have been so 
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detained. It is now apparently accepted on all sides 
that this is the way to deal with anyone seriously 
suspected of belonging to illegal organizations, 
whereas surely most cases should be tried in court, 
where proof of the charge has to be offered. 
Individuals suspected of espionage and sabotage 
are in a different category, and this section applies 
only to them, or should so apply. 

For those interned, regulation 22 provides that 
they can make objection and that committees should 
be set up to review their cases; it instructs such 
committees to see to “the prompt and just disposi- 
tion of the objection.” It also enacts that they 
shall inform the objector “of the grounds on which 
the order has been made, and to furnish him with 
such particulars as are, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, sufficient to enable him to present his case.” 


None of these provisions are being complied with. 
Instead of a sufficient number of committees to deal 
with objections promptly, only two, consisting of 
one person each, have been appointed: months 
elapse before the objections can be heard, and 
apparently after the hearing also. The only par- 
ticulars given in one case, and no doubt in others, 
were that “your detention has been deemed necess- 
ary ... because representations have been made 
that you are a member of the Communist party. In 
view of this, it would appear that you are disloyal 
to Canada.”1 Who made the representations? If 
the source is not to be revealed, at least what was 
it based on? Where are the particulars specifically 
referred to in the regulation, as deliberately 
amended on the recommendation of a committee of 
the House of Commons? 

Furthermore, the words “because” and “in view 
of this” are very startling. Is it the opinion of the 
authorities not only that every Communist is dis- 
loyal, but that everyone who may be “represented” 
to be a Communist by an unnamed informer is also 
disloyal, and to the extent that the minister of 
justice is satisfied that he must be interned? The 
only grounds for internment (except for enemy 
aliens) recognized in the regulations are, let me 
repeat, that “a particular person” can only so be 
prevented from acting in a manner prejudicial to 
the public safety. In any case, if the authorities 
have evidence against a man, why not give it out? 
Then everything is clear and above-board and no 
one could complain. 

The third danger point is the use of the regula- 
tions to embarrass Labor. Labor leaders have been 
spirited away in the middle of strike negotiations. 
The time to act was, in any case, ill-chosen, and it 
is absolutely essential that the motives of the gov- 


1 Quoted by Mr. J. L. Cohen from communication to his 
client, Pat Sullivan, before the Toronto Civil Liberties 
Association. 
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ernment should be above suspicion, that their guilt 

should be made abundantly clear to their fellow- 
unionists. Otherwise, mere internment without 
explanation must inevitably arouse suspicion. Then, 
within the last month, peaceful pickets were 
arrested during a strike at the Chrysler plant in 
Windsor, on the charge of loitering near a protected 
or prohibited area. As any plant which is to any 
extent engaged in war production can be declared, 
and indeed is, a protected area, here is a wonderful 
opportunity to hamstring Labor’s rights. These 
prosecutions, needless to say, were under the aus- 
pices of the attorney-general of Ontario, and when 
questions were raised in the House of Commons, 
the federal ministers were quick to disclaim any 
responsibility. The importance of these cases, now 
before the courts, is obvious. 

The government’s record towards Labor is not 
good enough; workers know well that nothing has 
been done to enforce the order-in-council which 
advised collective bargaining, but did not make it 
mandatory. At a time when Mr. Meighen publicly 
declared in the senate that he knows dozens of 
business men who are not doing all they can because 
there is not enough profit in it, and advises more 
profit; at a time when the government has done 
nothing to deal with such people, surely, against 
this background, the motives behind the internment 
and prosecution of workers’ representatives is 
bound to look rather sinister to those directly 
affected. 

Those of us who criticized the defense regulations 
when they were introduced were regarded by many 
as trouble-makers. We were told that it was per- 
fectly safe to give these wide powers to the govern- 
ment because this government would never use them 
except where absolutely necessary. After all, was 
Mr. Lapointe not a democrat and a gentleman? He 
would never use section 21 except in extreme cases, 
and Labor had nothing to fear. The fact is, of 
course, that the administration of the regulations 
is only technically in the hands of Mr. Lapointe, 
and then only of section 21, and that the whole 
department of justice and its police are entrusted 
with working things out. But even the severity of 
the regulations is no longer the most urgent ques- 
tion. Rather it is that the regulations themselves 
have been left behind and that things are done 
which even they were not intended to cover. We 
are several stages further on the road to the loss of 
the essentials of democracy, or some of them at 
least. Let the guilty be punished by all means, but 
at least let us be even reasonably sure that they are 
guilty. The mere fiat of an official is not enough. 

Space will not permit the discussion of less 
specific incidents, which show that there is growing 
a general spirit of intolerance that must somehow 
be broken down. Fortunately, the dangers are 
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penetrating the public mind, and if the Liberals jp 
the house still toe the line, liberals in the country 
are far from happy about the whole situation, 
Even the Ontario Conservative leader, Mr. Drew, 
has protested the manner of arrest and internment 
of Labor leaders such as Pat Sullivan, and the 
press, including the Toronto Globe and Mail, are 
at least aware of the existence of the problem. The 
pressure of public opinion may be able to make 
itself heard. But in the meantime Mr. King has 
managed to stall again, to get rid of parliament for 
a while, and to delay the day when the minister of 
justice will be called to account for what is being 
done in his name. 


O CANADA! 


Free enterprise has not enabled favored individuals to 
become wealthy at the expense of wage-earners or con- 
sumers. 

(Toronto Globe and Mail financial column Dec. 3, 1940) 


For example, Mrs. Nielsen declares that she has no 
objection to people referring to her as a “Red,” but we 
feel assured that Mrs. Nielsen would be highly indignant 
if anyone suggested that she champions free love or some 
of the other strange doctrines preached by Moscow. 

(Editorial in the Windsor Star Nov. 20, 1940) 


Professor Harold Laski, British Socialist, believes it is 
necessary to show the world that Britain is not fighting 
merely to preserve her empire. For that reason he thinks 
the government should declare that within a year after 
the restoration of peace India will be given whatever 
government its people desire. 


This is a first-rate sample of the folly that seems 
inevitable when professors tender advice on practical 
affairs. It is patently folly. Professor Laski does not 
advise that the step should be taken now, because he 
knows the time is not suitable. He has no ground for 
believing that it will be suitable a year after the war. 
He guesses that it may be and on the basis of his wild 
guess he would have Britain committed by a pledge which 
it might be impossible or fatal to fulfil. If that is not 
plain folly, what is? 

(Editorial in the Toronto Evening Telegram, Dec. 10, 1940) 

Mr. Mackenzie expressed a doctrine on this matter to 
which most people can subscribe: “I believe in true and 
controlled capitalism,” he said. “Capitalism as I under- 
stand it is simply man sharing in the benefits of nature. 
In other words—sweat and toil applied to the natural 
world. Men using their hands and their muscles to create 
natural wealth and industry, instead of through idleness 
enjoying the unearned increment of capital.” 

(Editorial in the Toronto Evening Telegram, Dec. 10, 1940) 


This month’s prize of a six-months’ subscription goes to 
John Frampton of Toronto. All contributions should 
contain original clipping, the date and name of publication / 
from which taken. / 
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Columbia legislature in November appeared 

to one newspaper man as “boys playing 
marbles under the dome,” while the world writhed 
in war and revolution. It is true that when enemies 
in the old-line parties should spend a whole hour in 
personal animosities, or when a dozen members 
spent many long hours arguing futilely about roads, 
democracy seemed to sink pretty low. It is true 
also, that the province has done very well out of 
the war so far, as the budget shows, so that fervent 
protests of patriotism on the part of the government 
| sounded a little hollow. 


It was on the Rowell-Sirois report that the 
assembly got away from purely provincial issues; 
but even here the fact that only a few members had 
read the report, lessened the value of the discussion. 


Premier Pattullo stated early in the session that 
he was going down to the conference at Ottawa with 
no set policy on the Rowell-Sirois report, so that 
he would be free to work out a compromise agree- 
ment with other provinces and with the federal 
government. 


This attitude was challenged strongly by the 
other parties, who felt that, as he was going down 
to represent the whole province, he should let the 
legislature know something of the attitude he was 
going to take. Finally, goaded into making a 
further statement, the premier admitted that his 
present policy was practically that stated in the 
B. C. government brief to the commission when it 
was first set up. This was, in short, “provincial 
rights.” With the air of a crusader the premier 
stated that he would never let B. C. be “ham- 
strung or hog-tied” by centralization of power in 
the federal government at the expense of this 
province. 


Later in the budget debate, Dr. Weir, provincial 
secretary, minister of education, health and social 
services, elaborated the premier’s statement. He 
claimed that if the Rowell-Sirois report were 
accepted in toto and British Columbia were unable 
at any time to keep up its present standard of social 
services, it would have to drop from 20 to 23% 
below its present level before it would get any help 
from Ottawa. 


The C. C. F. took the logical and long-range 
attitude toward the report. Mrs. Steeves devoted 
her whole budget speech to it. She pointed out that 
the C.C.F. had always stood for national planning, 
and at the present time, particularly, we had to 
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The B. C. Legislature Sits 


Laura E. Jamieson 


plan for a new world. She asked “are we going to 
hang on to our provincial rights at the expense of 
‘hog-tying and ham-stringing’ the whole dominion?” 

Harold Winch, C. C. F. house leader, also stressed 
the necessity of our being Canadians first and 
citizens of a province second. If this were the 
spirit of the forthcoming conference, then centrali- 
zation could be achieved with provincial safeguards. 


This stressing of provincial rights has a definite 
background in B. C. This province has few 
manufactures but many primary products. The 
surplus of these have been sold on the world market 
at the world price; and practically none have found 
their way to eastern Canada. But when the people 
of British Columbia come to buy their manufactured 
goods, these mostly come from eastern Canada 
where they are made, and where a high tariff 
enables the manufacturers to put on “all the traffic 
will bear” in the way of price. The tariff also 
makes foreign goods high in price. 


The farmers of Canada have had to contend with 
this problem since 1867—selling in the lowest 
market and buying in the highest. But they have 
received little sympathy. The population of B. C. 
was not very conscious of it until the depression 
came, then it hit them hard. When the Bureau of 
Economics was set up in B. C. in 1934, its first task 
was to produce figures showing the large amount of 
money that went out of B.C. to eastern Canada in 
this “unfair” balance of trade. These figures were 
publicized throughout the province. 


The government of B.C. could have shown this 
unfairness as a definite policy of capitalist enter- 
prise—getting the public to subsidize manufactures 
by high tariffs, and making unfair profit out of the 
people. It could have publicized the Stevens report 
on price spreads; and the report of the textile 
commission, showing the hidden surpluses of several 
companies, who were evading excess profits taxes. 

But this would have aroused an anti-capitalist 
prejudice. The government of B. C. chose to arouse 
an anti-eastern Canada prejudice in B. C. citizens. 
We are now reaping the harvest of that deliberate 
effort. 

But to return to the B. C. legislature. 


The debate on labor could not be very productive, 
with federal authority overshadowing that of the 
provincial on every hand. The minister of labor 
replied to the C. C. F. demand with a statement that 
he was making every effort to preserve the higher 
standard of wages and hours in B. C., without 
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laying himself open to the charge of hindering the 
war effort. 


As to labor organization, the minister was 
challenged by the C. C. F. group as to what he was 
going to do in the St. Paul’s Hospital dispute, where 
the hospital had flouted the Industrial Conciliation 
Act by dismissing three executives of a legal labor 
union. The minister admitted the illegality and 
the wrong done to the men, but hoped the Vancouver 
trades and labor council could settle the dispute. 


Finally, the C. C. F. members told the minister 
frankly that his whole attitude toward labor organi- 
zation was too much that of a referee, who said 
“organize if you can get away with it, but we won’t 
take your cases to court for fear we’ll be beaten.” 
The world would be helpless today in its struggle 
against fascism, if it were not for organized labor, 
said the C. C. F.; and it was time the government 
realized it and supported labor organization 
actively. 


The C. C. F. also brought out strongly the 
anomaly of Canada supposed to be nearing the peak 
of her war production, while in Vancouver alone, 
6,000 men were registered for employment, and 
about 600 men were completely destitute at the time 
the legislature was sitting. 

On the conduct of the war, the C.C.F. this year 
took the militant position that Canada _ should 
support the progressive movements in Britain and 
other dominions toward socialization. The govern- 
ment in Great Britain was having to move toward 
social control for two reasons; first, to feed the 
British population better to enable them to fight 
and produce war supplies efficiently; and second, 
to show the German and European peoples that 
Britain has something better to offer them than 
fascism. C. C. F. members pointed out that Britain 
must get new allies to replace those lost, and she 
could only do so by offering not merely “after-the- 
war” promises, but a demonstration now of a 
regime with hope and security for the masses. 
Canada was not giving her best war effort unless 
she supported this whole movement actively. So 
far, Canada was clinging to the status quo, which 
had been collapsing all over the world in the past 
ten years. 

Socialist members felt themselves on firm 
ground when they pointed out that Norway had 
been sold out to the fascists by the owning class, 
who feared the steady advance in that country of 
democratic, constitutional socialism. Was the fear 
of socialism the cause of fascist trends in Canada? 

Finally the C. C. F. took up the cudgels strongly 
for civil liberties. Although arrests were made by 
federal authorities, the cases were tried in provin- 
cial courts, by magistrates appointed by the 
attorney-general of the province. Cases were 
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for having literature which every good library 
stocked, while a proven fascist had got a light 
sentence. 


Unless the international situation completely 
forbids it, B. C. will have an election in 1941, and 
all these issues will be the fighting ground of that 
contest. The Liberal government will undoubtedly 
appeal to the immediate economic desires and 
prejudices of the people on the cry of “provincial 
rights.” With 31 members out of 48 now, and a 
good “machine,” the government is in a pretty 
strong position. The Conservatives (with eight 
sitting members), weak in organization and leader- 
ship, cannot hope to improve their position much. 


The C. C. F., with seven good members, a fairly 
strong organization, and the common people behind 
them, should be able to make substantial gains, 
unless the war overshadows all else, and the people 
vote for a “safe” government as in the federal 
election. 


Her Name 


Eileen Mary Farley— 
Though names may slip mind’s net 
Name from years when the Gael was young, 
Name that is music’s self on tongue, 
Name of that maiden years have sung — 
Never may I forget. 


Stately, tall, and slender— 
Never may men forget 
Helen, and toppling towers of Troy; 
Deirdre, and Naoise’s startled joy; 
Beatrice, and that stammering boy 
Beside the Arno met. 


Exquisite, young, and gentle; 

Her going leaves a fret 
For lovely mouth and quiet grace: 
Yet, terrible pride of our ancient race 
Set seal of arrogance on face— 

Never may I forget. 


Eileen Mary Farley— 
Though many slip mind’s net 
Name that is music upon my tongue, 
Name that two thousand years have sung, 
Name—though now no longer young 
Never may I forget. 
U1 BRIUIN 
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Mr. Kennedy Wasn’t Far 
Wrong 


Dorothy McMaster 


HEN MR. KENNEDY was reported to 

\ Y/ have remarked that democracy was 

finished in England, I did not for a 
moment doubt that he had said it, or that what he 
had said was true. If he had qualified his remark 
by saying that democracy as we had known it in 
England was finished, his would have been one of 
the few really cheerful public utterances of the year. 

What did surprise me was to find most of the 
people I have met in Toronto indignantly repudiat- 
ing his remarks, and expecting me, as an English- 
woman, to feel even more indignant. Of course I 
may not have come up against the majority view, 
but merely that section which, assisted by the local 
press, complacently shuts its mind to anything it 
finds too unpleasant to digest; and we are all too 
stunned by the cataclysmic events in Europe not to 
indulge in wishful thinking occasionally, or fall back 
on faith as a substitute for fact. But even allowing 
for all this, surely no one can believe that it is 
possible for a democracy to wage a serious war 
against a totalitarian enemy, without first emulat- 
ing the methods to which the enemy owes his 
success and efficiency? Huxley pointed this out a 
few years ago, and drew the conclusion that war in 
defense of liberty automatically defeated its own 
ends; and whilst the conclusion is open to debate, no 
one can deny that Britain today has had to mortgage 
the freedom of its citizens, as Hitler found it 
necessary to do, in order to obtain what we 
euphemistically call national unity. 

What Mr. Kennedy probably meant was that we 
had shelved democracy for the time being, and 
whether or not we shall ever bring it down again 
from its shelf is a matter which the future will 
decide. For the moment, workers toil for seven 
days a week, union shops are open to non-unionized 
labor, and the right to strike has been denied; 
capital too has come in for its share, and those 
sections of private enterprise which have not 
already crashed through the crippling of trade are 
likely to do so as a result of taxes and possible 
inflation. There are some who would argue that 
despite government censorship, we still have free- 
dom of the press; others would deny it, and still 
others would hold that the point was hardly worth 
debate, since the freedom of a capitalist controlled 
press was one of our national illusions. All this is 
well-known, and however unpleasant the idea may 
be, we cannot escape the fact that the last stage of 
the war is being fought out between two national- 
socialist governments. 
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Whether or not it will be possible to restore 
liberty as we have known it, will depend largely on 
the result of the war. Obviously liberty cannot be 
restored to both combatants, and the old cry that 
we were fighting to set the German people free has 
long been discarded. No victorious nation could 
afford, with peace as its aim, to grant complete 
liberty to the resentful, vanquished nation, and it is 
doubtful now whether the people themselves, spoon- 
fed for so long by government-controlled versions 
of the truth, and filled as they are intended to be 
by a desire for revenge, would agree to the sugges- 
tion even if the leaders were to put it forward. We 
tend to overlook the fact that no nation ends a war 
in the same frame of mind with which it first 
started. It is even doubtful whether the victorious 
nation, faced with famine, chaos and disease, could 
ever tackle the enormous task of rebuilding without 
a strong semi-dictator in charge. 


But assuming for the moment that we shall win 
the war, and assuming that we produce a man 
capable of hauling us through the inevitable chaos 
and disillusionment towards a new age, it is even 
more doubtful whether the requirements of that 
new age will bear any resemblance to the old 
democracy, made up as it was of unrestricted 
private enterprise, social privilege, and an educa- 
tional system which produced a mass of non- 
discriminating yes-men for a group of inadequate 
leaders. If the new pattern is to bear any resem- 
blance to Mr. Bevin’s promise that “the whole 
economic life shall be devoted to give security, not 
to a small middle class, but to the community as a 
whole . . .” then, when all the shouting and tumult 
has died down, we may find ourselves nearer to the 
planned economy of the totalitarian states than we 
were before the war began. The tragedy of our age 
is that it has taken a terrible and devastating war 
to awaken us to the evils of capitalism and class 
privilege, and a war which is directed against what 
are at last being recognized as strong anti-capitalist 
forces. As Lancelot Hogben wrote in “Dangerous 
Thoughts” : 


“While left intellectuals continue to bleat the 
formula that fascism is capitalism showing its 
teeth, large-scale investors have learnt to their cost 
that the barter system has stormed the last citadel 
of privilege.” 





Editor’s Note: The absence of the Civil Liberties 
column in this issue is only temporary. It will appear 
in the February issue and will record the infringements 
of civil liberty for the preceding two months. 
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for the most part, a sight for sore eyes. 

Where the land has been “improved” by 
man—to use the smug real estate term for build- 
ing—the chances are that although shelter of a sort 
may have been provided, the site will have become a 
sad and sorry sight for discerning eyes. And yet, 
in other parts of the world, man has often been 
astute enough so to mould his buildings that his 
handicraft and the Almighty’s enhance each other 
to produce one splendid effect—by example, the 
famous monastery at Lhassa, Thibet, or almost any 
of the Gothic cathedrals. A fine example of how 
badly we Canadians can handle these things is that 
unfortunate shrine at the back of the Westmount 
mountain, Montreal. This building, which could 
have capped our city and expressed the strong reli- 
gious sentiments of its inhabitants, sits uneasily 
near the crown of the slope like a novice tobogganer 
about to descend the wide tract of its own approach, 
its tuque-like dome cutting illogically across the long 
smooth lines of the mountain. 


Such an effort is perhaps to be expected from a 
town where, at a moderate guess, seventy-five per- 
cent of the houses are largely unsuited to their sites 
and where at least ninety-five per cent of the sites 
take no advantage of the natural amenities of the 
neighborhood. Indeed, so clumsy have the designers 
of Montreal been, that, in order to sit in a garden 
without being overlooked by neighbors, in order to 
avoid the farce of glass curtains over windows, in 
order to breathe clean air and in order to sleep in 
a moderate silence, twenty-three miles must I travel 
from my place of work. Twenty-three miles, twice 
a day in order to find a little of the environment to 
which man’s evolution has been attuning him 
since ... well, since, at any rate, the last Ice Age. 
Crazily enough, I reach home before many of my 
colleagues who live only seven miles from work and 
who suffer more noise, more dirt and less privacy. 
I and my colleagues by virtue of our incomes, 
modest though we may consider them, represent 
the fortunate few rather than the unfortunate 
many. On their housing conditions we shall not 
dwell. The blighted and near blighted districts of 
Montreal speak for themselves. 


Te: CANADA that the Almighty created is, 


As far as big cities go, Montreal is not the only 
one where architectural affairs have been mishand- 
led. All the other big cities in the world are much 
of a muchness. Some of them have handled their 
larger features more successfully and a very few 
have attempted to do something about their slums. 
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Dangerous Curves Ahead! 


T. B. 








But under present conditions it may prove rather . 
a waste of time to worry over the problems of the 
big cities. Aviation and cruelty combined may be 
obliterating for all time these products of man’s 
avarice. If to hope that war is at least doing us 
this much service is too Utopian, it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility to hope that some form of city 
planning will arise from our present sorrows 
although it will probably not take the form of the 
long-needed comprehensive town planning act that 
we have all dreamed a little—much too little— 
about; it is more likely to take the form of a 
Defense of the Realm act in which the juxtaposition 
of future improvements to vacant land will he | 
conditioned by the effective destructive areas of 
various weights of high explosives and by the rate 
of curvature of the path of a bombing plane. Still 
even such an act should improve on present urban 
conditions. 


However, this article is not intended to stir your 
civic pride but rather to awaken your business and 
artistic instincts as consumers of improved real 
estate for domestic purposes. Let us take a quick 
glance at the finished article that we at present 
receive for our money. 

















We hire, buy or build dwellings where most of 
the following ills are usually found—where the 
living room faces the dusty street regardless of 
where the sun shines brightest or the view is best; 
where the bedrooms have no cross ventilation; 
where out-of-plumb walls stand on sub-standard 
concrete; where second-hand plumbing pipes cut 
crazily across joists which are too shallow and too 
few to give a rigid structure; where all woodwork 
is cut from imperfectly dried lumber; where at least 
one tenth of our living space is devoted to a 
dining-room which we use for a scant two hours a 
day but the possession of which, we hope, gives us 
social virtue in the eyes of our neighbors. We 
have, at the rear, odd little balconies, sometimes 
glazed and honored with the title “sun room,’”’ which 
overlook dirty, redundant and consequently highly 
expensive lanes. These, in their turn, prevent us 
from suffering the frightful social stigma of a 
garage near our “front” door. That these lanes 
nearly double our taxes for road construction, 
maintenance and snow removal when the amenities 
that they provide are already adequately covered by 
the street, seems to bother us not at all. We accept 
all these things, and, indeed, many others as Home, 
burying any business or artistic senses that we may 
possess; we can be induced to pay a little more if 
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we are told that the kitchen has been “planned,” 
regardless of the truth of that statement. And 
unless the bathrooms are tiled, permitting us the 
somewhat unnecessary luxury of bathing as messily 
as an elephant, we hang our heads in social shame 
when our guests go to “brush up.” 


If, in the end this house of ours “looked good”— 
though it is dubious if any building could “look 
good” starting from such false premises—some of 
the faults above might be excused. Unfortunately 
we like our home tricked out in a style—Tudoresque, 
Cotswold Village (will somebody please explain, 
giving details of derivation, the architectural style, 
advertised in Mount Royal ward, Montreal, under 
this heading), Colonial, Cape Cod, French-Canadian 
et ad nauseam. Why a branch bank manager should 
live in an imitation of a New England fisherman’s 
hut or a trust officer in a copy of a Quebec farmer’s 
home is puzzling to a degree, especially because all 
emulation stops there—except, of course, for the 
two weeks every year when the city gents on their 
holidays vaguely approach the environments of 
their models. It is possible that these outcroppings 
of architectural eclecticism are expressions of 
rural instincts hidden deep in the souls of urban 
dwellers. If this is so, it is high time that we 
pandered to these flickering sparks of Rousseauism 
in the Canadian city gent by confronting him with 
a copy of a Greenbelt town; the spark might spring 
to flame. 


On the whole, we accept pretty low standards in 
the improved real estate line but, under the present 
set-up, we consumers have had some control, albeit 
diminishing, over at least the design. And now we 
can expect any day the Mass Produced House, ready 
to wear like our motor-cars. Just as we consumers 
have virtually no contro! over what we are offered 
in the motor-car line—or at any rate, such remote 
control as to scarcely count, for all the saws and 
sophistries of salesmen—so we will have virtually 
no control over the ready-to-wear house. If then 
we are duped by the present system of building— 
and we usually are—and if we are pilfered by the 
present system of distribution of mass produced 
goods—and we usually are—we shall be roundly 
gypped when it comes to mass produced homes. 
Like our motor-cars, vast sums will be spent after 
the manufacturing process is complete trying to 
convince us to buy Smith’s Natty Number as 
opposed to anyone else’s. Sums of money that, in 
the end, we will pay will be turned over to advertis- 
ing agencies and salesmen for assisting in distribu- 
ting the product. 


Even when the finished article is in our home, we 
are seldom the owners; only too often we have 
bought it on credit. And as to being the operator, 
True we can 


we can seldom call ourselves that. 
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twist a few dials and press a few buttons which will 
make the machine obey our will for a time. But 
when at last some piece of the mechanism, however 
small, breaks down, we are powerless. The machine 
is usually so designed that repairs cannot be effect- 
ed in the home workshop. This has the charm from 
the salesman’s point of view of making it possible 
to arrive in place of the repair man and shaking a 
sadly knowing head over the state of our machine, 
offer us five per cent of the initial cost of the 
article if we will turn it in and buy a new one. This 
practice may keep the wheels of industry running 
smoothly, but we consumers always seem to be 
giving away very slightly damaged goods for next 
to nothing and buying new articles at a full price 
which, incidentally, includes paying for the adver- 
tising and salesmen all over again. The distributors’ 
claim that the articles we turn in are obsolete may 
have some truth; it should be observed that the 
obsolete feature is usually one which could have 
been brought up-to-date in the initial design. 


Contemporary mass produced goods are also often 
streamlined. If my understanding of English is 
correct, this word means that an article has been 
so designed that it can be immersed in a moving 
body of air or water where it will create a minimum 
disturbance for its bulk. To do this to a motor-car 
‘would appear to be an intelligent step, since it will 
cut wind resistance and so lower running costs but 
to do it to a coffee pot or some other stationary 
object appears to me to be an absurdity and ruins, 
for me, the appearance of the stationary article. 
My salesmen acquaintances assure me that a good 
streamlined shell on an article usually so attracts 
the average member of the public that he will buy 
the article even if he doesn’t want it and can’t 
afford it; to the salesman, therefore, streamlining 
is a very wonderful thing. To the consumer, it 
usually forms the covering of a multitude of sins 
and the first and impenetrable fortification against 
repair work. 


Life in the new mass produced home will have one 
fine feature for the husband; he will not have to 
even own a screw-driver and hammer. And so, a 
few decades from now, we may have on this earth 
a sight more pitiful than the Island of Lost Ships 
and more sinister than the fields of worn-out 
cars—the landscape of the out-moded, irreparable, 
streamlined homes. 


With the coming of the Ironsides, the Island of 
Lost Ships ceased to be even a myth; old ships are 
now broken up and the resultant scrap metal sold 
by sharp practised business men to their nations’ 
bitterest enemies for armaments. They tell me that 
nowadays the larger part of an old car is re-used 
and that consequently the fields of worn-out 
cars are not increasing at their old rapid rate. But 
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there they are, a reflection not so much on the 
system of manufacturing that produced them as on 
the system of distribution, the greed of the share- 
holders, the lack of organization of the con- 
sumers ... and perhaps an indication of the exis- 
tence of monopolies and cartels that care nothing 
for the conservation of natural resources. Our 
prognosticated landscape will be a further tribute to 
these same evils whose existence has prevented 
mass production from offering well designed 
articles. A different state of affairs where the 
control of the merchandising and manufacturing 
was in the hands of the consumer might do much 
to promote better design. Under the present 
system neither the manufacturer nor the manu- 
facturer’s designer have the final say in the design 
of any mass produced article; the control rests in 
the hands of the salesman, the man whose chief 
interest lies in selling as many irreparable, quickly 
worn out and soon to be obsolete articles as he 
possibly can at the highest possible prices. 


Consumer organizations seem to indicate co- 
éperatives. Housing codperatives might do much 
to overcome our present difficulties by making it 
possible to develop fairly large tracts of land with- 
out overcrowding, to cut prices, to centralize prob- 
lems of management, maintenance and taxation in 
the hands of a competent manager. The present 
advantages are fairly self-evident; in addition, there 
is the hope that the housing codperatives, if 
organized now, might be strong enough when the 
time comes to buck successfully the rugged individ- 
ualists who will no doubt attempt to exploit for their 
personal gain the mass produced house. There are 
grave doubts, of course, that we Canadian con- 
sumers, so steeped in laissez faire, will bother to 
grasp the power that lies at our hand. We appear 
to be barely conscious yet of the existence, let alone 
the principles, of coéperatives. 


Certainly this problem of improving improved 
real estate will not be solved until a far greater 
interest is taken by a far larger number of people 
than are interested in it today. If, of course, 
interest is not forthcoming now, it will be when 
things get considerably worse. Our neighbors 
south of the border are alive to these problems and 
trying to solve many of them; up here north of the 
border there seems to be only a little spasmodic 
interest here and there, as yet disorganized and un- 
assertive. An informant assures me that here in 
Montreal things are progressing. He says that 
there are three housing schemes projected in the 
city. Two of them are reported to be still just so 
much talk. The third is reputed to be a housing 
scheme organized on co-operative lines by the em- 
ployees of the city of Montreal and is said to have 
reached the point where tenders are being received. 
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This rumor can only be received with mixed feel- 
ings by any citizen of Montreal who may have 
wondered what goes on in his city hall; but by and 
large we will all be fairly pleased if almost any pro- 
gressive movement originates in that quarter, 
Given a little energy and ability, any one of us could, 
of course, organize a similar movement in our own 
circles. 


Cactus Town 


The houses sizzle silently 

Spread out like red-hot hot-dogs 
On the piping-hot copper platter 
Of the prairie. 





Earth, its cuticle scorched 

By a dictatorial sun 

Cringes and trembles 

As it runs toward the horizon 

To scratch its itching, blistering back 
Against the sharp edge of the sky. 


Here, we thought, only a cactus 
Would have the nerve to start up in business 
With sagebrush for opposition. 


Here, we said, only a gopher 
Would be optimistic enough 
To start excavating 

For a home of his own. 


But here, Man, 

Dogged as disaster, 

Stubborn as tumble-weed, 

Has clutched at the dust and declared: 


“Here, yes here, 

On the center of this throbbing disc, 

With the heat of the universe curdled overhead 

And the gaseous laboratory of chaos underground, 

I have started a lifelong argument 

With Fate. 

I may fail, I may starve, 

I might some day somehow reap a harvest, 

Luck might find me— 

Don’t you see—anything, 

Just anything might happen—perhaps— 

So here, where I have clung 

Since the bottom fell out of the boom, 

I shall live and love and starve and weep and laugh, 
even, 

Wresting a frenzied existence 

From the all-devouring jaws of a derisive sun, 

From the scythe of his half-brother, frost.” 


CLARA HOPPER 
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Cela dépend de ce qui passe 

Que je sois tombe ou trésor 

Que je parle ou que je me taisse 
Cher ami, n’entre pas sans désir 


this legend by Paul Valéry appeared over 
the entrance to the exhibition of art. 
Nowhere, to my knowledge, is the etiquette of the 
museum visit more succinctly put. It is a pity that 
the visitor cannot have his elbow so discreetly 
touched, and his conscience so delicately reminded, 
at the threshold of every museum. But if, as Leo 
Stein says, almost any art gallery could be emptied 
by a nice thrilling accident enacted before its doors, 
the museum authorities themselves might make the 
choice more difficult. 


Even the finest work of art may be rendered 
partially inaccessible by poor exhibition technique. 
Too often the interior of a museum is needlessly 
tomb-like. Enjoyment of art is beset by puritanical 
hazards of physical discomfort. Works of art are 
crowded on dingy walls, in poky corners, behind 
glass that reflects the wall opposite. Of course it 
is unnecessary. Most objects of art may be well 
displayed and at the same time protected. The 
museum administration is responsible for the 
installation of its galleries, and the appearance of 
the galleries reflects the attitude of the officers to 
the public. 

The conditions of a museum’s existence are fre- 
quently the directive influence in this attitude. 
Much depends on whether it is a national monument, 
a municipal organization, or a privately endowed 
foundation. Many museums exist on private 
endowment, municipal grants, and funds acquired 
through public subscription as well. These institu- 
tions, depending as they do on public support, have 
been largely responsible for the investigation of 
public interest in the art museum. In recent years 
they have been able to enlist the financial aid of 
various foundations for research in education, and 
their discoveries have gradually introduced a new 
character into museum policy. It is difficult to de- 
fine this character at present because of the variety 
and breadth of experimentation, but a few examples 
will indicate the lines of development. 

Obviously these museums could not sit back and 
address the public, “Cher ami, n’entre pas sans 
desir.” Nor could they expect the public to come in 
substantial numbers without special inducement. 
Efforts were made to discover the people’s wishes. 


. FEW YEARS AGO, at the Paris Exposition, 
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Playing to the Art Gallery 


Douglas MacA gy 








Last February the Baltimore Museum of Art 
staged an exhibition called “Art Begins at Home.” 
Household articles that could be bought in Baltimore 
by those with a moderate income were the sole dis- 
play. The show was taken out of the department 
store class by making it a challenge to public taste. 
Two examples of each object, one of good, the other 
of poor design, were selected by a large committee 
which represented a cross-section of the city’s 
professional life. These pairs of objects, clocks, 
bookends, wall paper, ash trays and so forth were 
closeted in a small cubicle with one entrance and 
two exits. In each cubicle the visitor was faced 
with a choice between the two objects shown, and 
was invited to leave by the exit adjacent to the 
preferred object. If he chose the product of good 
design he found himself in another cubicle where a 
similar problem was posed. In the other case he 
entered a cul-de-sac in which his misjudgment was 
tactfully explained, after which he was forced to 
retrace his steps. A consistent choice of good design 
brought the visitor through unscathed. The ex- 
planations in each cul-de-sac must have been re- 
markably tactful, for the success of this “Maze of 
Art” was proved by ballot during the past summer. 


The method of making a game of art appreciation 
has been used in other places. Last year the Al- 
bright Art Gallery at Buffalo started a series of 
special educational exhibitions designed to appeal to 
the high school student. This series, sponsored by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, has included expositions 
of technique such as lithography and block printing, 
of the uses of perspective and line in art, and of 
modern methods in commercial art. Many novel 
gadgets were used in these displays, such as the 
invitation to select a style of lettering, from inter- 
changeable examples that were clamped to a board, 
which would be most appropriate with a given 
advertising layout. A prize was offered to the 
students who made the right choice. 


Charts, diagrams, and novel display parapher- 
nalia have been used by museums for adult 
education too. Perhaps the most conspicuous ex- 
amples of this kind of exhibition have come from 
the Museum of Modern Art at New York. This 
institution has paid special attention to the 
character of the installation of its exhibitions. Care 
has been taken to combine the clearest exposition 
with a compelling and ordered design in the 
galleries. Not only is the wall arranged in an 
interesting manner, but the whole interior of the 
gallery is composed in space. Partitions, charts, 
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and exhibition material break the plane surface of 
the wall by projecting forward, either at an angle 
to it, or parallel with it, but always with calculated 
intervals of space between them and their 
neighbors. This dramatic manner of presentation 
undoubtedly quickens the interest of the observer. 
While the technique is new in art museums, the 
science museum has been employing it for some 
time, and long before that, designers of commercial 
exposition displays were using it for similar 
purposes. The museum still has much to learn 
from commercial display designers, and from stage 
designers, which might be adapted to its own 
exhibition technique. 

Museums have devised various means to sharpen 
the discrimination of the average visitor. Frequent- 
ly a work of art is analyzed into its various 
ingredients which are then demonstrated in 
diagrammatic form. In other instances original 
works of art are grouped according to which 
ingredient, such as line, is the foremost character- 
istic. Exhibitions of this kind have been arranged 
from time to time by Mr. E. M. Benson at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; and last year the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery presented a similar essay 


at Washington. 

Pointed comparisons make a good instrument for 
the same purpose. Less than two years ago, Mr. 
James Plaut, of the Institute of Modern Art at 
Boston, arranged a show which he called “Sources 
of Modern Art.” Beside each example of modern 
art Mr. Plaut placed an example from some 
previous artistic tradition. The examples of this 
second category were selected on a basis of 
similarity of form and representation as traditions 
from which specific modern works have derived. 
Last year Miss Helen MacKenzie performed a like 
operation on Picasso. Miss MacKenzie had been in 
charge of the children’s gallery at the Chicago Art 
Institute, but since adults were making more use of 
the room than children, the title was changed to the 
Gallery of Art Interpretation and Miss MacKenzie 
was made curator. The large exhibition of 
Picasso’s works at the institute gave her an excellent 
chance to test the value of such interpretation. 
The venture was a great success and subsequently 
the fruits of Miss MacKenzie’s research were 
published in folio form. 

At the time of writing, the Picasso show is at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. With Miss MacKenzie’s 
recent essay in mind, the author arranged a concur- 
rent exhibition entitled ‘“‘Picasso’s Artistic Back- 
ground.” This differs from its predecessor in 
three ways. Comparisons were illustrated at 
Chicago by means of photographs exclusively, but 
wherever possible, comparative material has been 
drawn from the Cleveland Museum’s collections of 
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ancient, medieval, Renaissance, modern and primi- 
tive art. These original works of art are distributed 
through the galleries in which the Picasso show 
itself is hung. Since Miss MacKenzie’s choice of 
background material was available in published 
form in the Museum library, different examples 
were found for the further elucidation of Picasso’s 
works at Cleveland. 

Such auxiliary exhibitions as these are meant to 
indicate, with the force that examples of the 
traditions themselves express, the collective power 
of past art as it reappears in the modern idiom. 
Comparisons of this kind may also reveal more 
clearly the original aspects of a modern work. 

The museum that woos public interest is on 
dangerous ground. Unless its enterprises are 
founded on a secure basis of scholarship, no matter 
how popular their form may appear, they menace 
the values of the cultural heritage that a museum is 
meant to transmit. The scholarship that has 
distinguished museums in the past must be 
preserved and extended. It must penetrate the field 
of public education in art and clarify its issues. It 
must direct the body of its own research so that it 
reaches the public in authentic form. A discussion 
of ways in which this might develop will be reserved 
for a future article. 


Correspondence 


J. P. Byrne, Toronto, writes: Abuse is not argument. 
The first four paragraphs of Mr. Trouble Briuin’s tirade 
say nothing. This is 1940. What bearing, for instance, 
would the size of England’s army in 1938-39 have on her 
present ability to defend herself? I do not know how 
many military aeroplanes Eire now has, but may I bring 
your troubled correspondent up to date in some of his 
figures. The London Daily Mail for August 13 stated that 
Eire’s “defence forces, now 180,000, may soon number 
200,000.” Since in the Anglo-Irish war some 3,000 badly 
armed guerillas rendered ineffective the moral and ethical 
warfare waged by 60,000 or 70,000 English troops, Eire’s 
present army should make a good showing against an 
invader, no matter what his methods. Perhaps “Joshua” 
knows what he is talking about. The opinion of a man 
on the spot carries more weight than that of a distant 
commentator. 


The rest of Mr. Trouble Briuin’s letter is too absurd to 
merit detailed refutation. I suggest he begin his education 
by reading Frank Pakenham’s “Peace by Ordeal” (par- 
ticularly page 61), and Dorothy Macardle’s “Irish Repub- 
lic.” 

Alexander Brady, Toronto, writes: As an Irishman long 
ago very kindly adopted by Canada, may I congratulate 
you on your most recent “Irish correspondent” who signs 
himself “Trouble Briuin.” His refreshing good sense 
makes him a vast improvement (at least in discussing 
things military and political) on “Ui Briuin.” Can’t you 
give him a regular assignment? 
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We Went to the People 


Some results of an investigation that probed directly 


into the minds of the men in the street 
Philip Spencer 


W ex A MAN thinks the public thinks is 
very apt to be his own opinions writ large. 
This can be very dangerous... can lead to 

things like fascism. It can also lead to ineptitude 

on the part of those progressives who try to pull 
out the roots of over-developed capitalism and 
fascism. 

A group of young people in Toronto went out to 
survey a representative sample of Toronto’s popula- 
tion, in order to discover their real and true opinions 
on certain important questions. They wanted to 
see whether their own personal opinions would be 
substantiated or refuted by public opinion. They 
interviewed only people they did not know, so that 
the results of their investigation would be 
representative of a true cross section. These people 
they found on street cars, on street corners, in their 
own homes. 

Here are some of those results. Inasmuch as the 
publication of these data will make them available 
to the opponents of progress, I humbly suggest that 
progressives too should make use of them. 

QUESTION | 

What daily newspapers do you read? 

Of the Toronto papers the Globe and Mail is the 
only morning paper, and was once actively super- 
vised by Mr. G. McCuliagh. It occasionally makes 
dim remarks now that could be called progressive, 





but for the most part it retails the news as it is 
received. Of the two evening papers, the Star is 
Liberal. Even today it will now and then play 
up some progressive activity—provided that it can 
produce a 10 to 1 ratio of sentimentality and 
sensibility. The Tely is Tory, Orange, definitely 
Old Time. 

Below is the breakdown by percentages of the 
readership of daily papers by different groupings 
of interviewees. GT means grand total. For the 
sake of easy reading the percentages throughout 
have been worked out to the nearest whole number. 
In this instance percentages are taken of the num- 
ber interviewed. Since many people read more than 
one paper daily, figures vertically total greater 
than 100 percent. 


TABLE I 
GT AB CD und. ov. Lft. Rt.t Man Wm. 
40* 40 


G&M 33 55 31 38 32 39 32 48 = 21 


Star 61 55 62 65 55 72 54 68 53 
Tely 52 48 54 44 62 44 58 54 51 
Others 3 10 — 6 — 9 — 8 — 
None 3 — 4 3 3 4 3 2 5 


*All those interviewed who are under 40 years of age. 
Percentages in the next column refer to interviewees over 
40. 


tRight, rightists in their political ideals. 





Counting noses is a very costly method of fact-finding. 
Besides the census is only taken every ten years for all 
of Canada, and includes only basic data about our country 
and countrymen. Fortunately an 18th century mathema- 
tician, Bernonilli, formulated the laws of probability, 
whereby counting a small number of “selected” noses 
gives the probable true answer for any bloc of population. 
For instance, take the grand total answer in Table 3 
above. By mathematical calculation there are 95 chances 
in 100 that the figure therein given for yes does not vary 
from the true answer by more than 9% at the outside. 
How have we selected our sample? First of all, this 
survey was confined to one metropolitan area, Toronto. 
Although the expectancy is that it roughly parallels other 
metropolitan areas, it does not represent the habits and 
opinions of the Canadian town or rural area. Without 
corresponding surveys in these latter districts, one can 
only guess at the probable answers in them. 

In order to secure a cross section of our metropolitan area, 
we carefully selected our interviewees by sex, class and 
age. Male and female interviewees were 50:50, with a 
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Read How It Was Done 





few more males to conform with the population break- 
down. The class breakdown was as follows: 
5% A class: earning $100 weekly and over; the “owners.” 
20% B class: earning about $50 to $100 weekly; the well- 
to-do middle class white collar burgher. 
55% C class: earning about $20 to $50 weekly; lower 
middle class and skilled labor. 
20% D class: earning under $20 weekly; unskilled labor 
and unemployed. 
This ratio, it is true, gives a higher proportion to the two 
upper classes than they actually deserve in terms of 
population. But it is probably a true ratio in terms of 
buying power, and was considered necessary in order to 
secure a tabulatable sample of ABs. In favor of our ratio 
it must be added that we are considering class in terms of 
psychological affinity as well as earning power—a $15 a 
week bank clerk may come from a wealthy family and 
think like it, therefore does not deserve a D class rating. 
According to the last census, age breakdown for the 
province in which our metropolitan area is located was 
as follows: 
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Thus of all those interviewed 33 percent read 
the Globe and Mail, 61 percent the Star, 52 percent 
the Tely, 3 percent Others (New York and English 
papers), and 3 percent none at all. Proportionally 
more in the upper middle AB class read the Globe 
and Mail than the lower class CD; same for Others. 
But apparently by totalling the percentages of the 
two evening papers a few more CDs look forward 
to the simple pleasure of an evening paper when 
they get home at night than do ABs. 

65 percent of those under forty read the Star 
compared with 55 percent over forty. On the other 
hand 62 percent of those over forty read the 
Telegram compared with 44 percent under forty. I 
give this information gratuitously to the directors 
of the Star. Until we get a progressive daily in 
Toronto they may expect an increasing circulation, 
for they are catching the young ’uns. One wonders 
if the Tories who read the Telegram are gradually 
dying out. 

Nearly three quarters of the leftists interviewed 
read the Star, whereas only 44 percent read the 
Telegram. Slightly more rightists read the Tele- 
gram (58 percent) than read the Star (54 percent). 
It’s interesting to note that among those over forty 
and those of rightist political leanings, the Telegram 
is the most popular daily paper, although the Star 
has the larger circulation. 

Men favor the Star (68 percent) more than they 
do the Telegram (54 percent); women favor 
neither. Also, more than twice as many men read 
the Globe and Mail as women, suggesting that they 
tend to take it with them to work, or pick it up on 
the way. 

Below is the average number of papers read by 
each group. 


TABLE II 
GT AB CD und. ov. Lft. Rt. Man Wm. 
40 40 


1.51 1.69 1.45 1.53 1.48 1.63 1.44 1.76 1.25 

The average person reads one and a half papers 
per day. The only striking difference between 
groups is the sexes: the men each read one and 
three-quarters papers and the women one and one- 
quarter. It speaks ill of women’s initiative or 


opportunity, considering that according to the other 








figures higher readership is consonant with oppor- 
tunity (AB), youth (under forty) and _ political 
enlightenment (Left). 

QUESTION II 

Do you read the Star Weekly? 

To help round out our picture of Toronto people’s 
newspaper reading habits, we asked whether they 
read Canada’s institution, The Star Weekly. NA 
means no answer. 


TABLE II 
GT AB CD und. ov. Lft. Rt. Man Wm. 
40 40 
% % %% FG GT GF FF % 
Yes 68 42 76 72 63 65 69 67 = 69 
No 31 55 23 27 35 33 30 30 31 
NA 1 3 1 1 2 2 1 3 — 


The Star Weekly seems to be the Bible of the 
lower class. 76 percent read it, or nearly twice the 
number of upper class (42 percent). Altogether 
two out of three Torontonians say they read it; a 
few more younger (72 percent) than older (63 
percent) ; about as many leftists (65 percent) as 
rightists (69 percent) ; and as many men (67 per- 
cent) as women (69 percent). Possibly more than 
any other publication, possibly more than any other 
institution, the Star Weekly shapes public opinion. 
Or assures that it be shapeless, if you wish. 

QUESTION Ill 

What section of a newspaper do you read most 

thoroughly ? 


TABLE IV 
GT AB CD und. ov. Lft. Rt. Man Wm. 

40 40 
J 9% % %% % % To FT % 
News 28 38 24 29 26 34 24 32 = 23 
Comics 17 14 19 24 9 21 15 19 16 
All ves YR | 14 6 21 7 #+$«17 «#+12~«214 
Sports 12 5 14 12 i2 7 #15 = 16 6 


Editorials 11 14 9 11 11 #13 8 11 10 
Women’s 


(i) 10 TY dt oi 9 9 11 1 21 
Others 

(ii) 6 7 6 3 9 7 5 7 5 
Features 


(iii) 3 4 3 4 3 2 5 2 5 

(i) includes household, recipes, cooking, home 
economics. 

(ii) includes deaths, financial, want ads, pictures, 
advertising, accidents, police court. 

(iii) includes stories, magazine, Dorothy Dix. 











51% 40 years and over 
23% 30 to 40 

26% 20 to 30 
This is the ratio we have followed. 
We also divided our interviewees according to their 
political leanings. We asked our interviewees what type 
of government they considered best for Canada under 
ideal conditions. (This will be analyzed in the next 
issue.) Those whose ideal was the present federal 
administration, or one that was stricter towards trade 
unions, etc., or those who had no idea at all on the subject 
we lumped together as rightists. ‘Those whose ideal 
government was Roosevelt and the NRA, parliamentary 
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socialism or some other form of radical government we 
grouped as left. 


The sample we took was not sufficient absolutely to 
guarantee statistical accuracy. Fnrthermore our amateur 
investigators may not always have chosen their inter- 
viewees quite as haphazardly as would professionals. 
However, the care with which we broke down our sample 
tends to counteract any such disparity; and no figures for 
different class, age groups, etc., have been considered in 
this article unless they differed significantly from the 
total, or unless a warning of possible inaccuracy accom- 
panied them. 
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Upper class folk look to the paper for the news 
and editorials more than the lower class. The 
latter, being able to indulge themselves less, get 
more out of the other portions of the paper. Other 
variations in the above table are as one would 
expect. 

By dividing the items of a paper between those 
who use the public library and those who don’t, we 
get the following correlation between the different 
items: 

TABLE V 


Those who use 
Public Library 


Those who don’t use 
Public Library 

% 

25 

20 

16 

12 

5 
Women’s 13 
Others 5 
Features 4 


“All” signifies lack of discrimination. The 
above table shows that the incidence of mental 
acquisitiveness is related between those who prefer 
the news and editorials of a newspaper and those 
who use the public library; similarly between those 
who don’t and don’t. 

Before leaving this question, let’s be sure we 
recognize that news and editorial preference com- 
bined (39 percent for the total in Table 4) do not 
constitute a majority of preferences except among 
the ABs (52 percent). After looking through the 
news section the average man goes to the comics 
and sports pages, the woman to the women’s page 
and comics. In fact, if we were to measure total 
readership of each item rather than preference, 
editorial readership would drop considerably. 


QUESTION IV 
What magazines do you read regularly ? 
First of all, what percentage of the population 
reads magazines? 


TABLE VI 


GT AB CD und. ov. Lft. Rt. 
40 40 
% % % TY % % To % % 
Read 
regularly 71 79 68 75 67 74 69 56 87 
Read none 29 21 32 25 33 26 31 44 «13 


Seven out of ten Toronto persons read one or 
more magazines regularly. Of the various break- 
downs, the one betweens sexes is the most interest- 
ing (56 percent of men, 87 percent of women). So, 
while the man keeps up-to-date with his newspaper, 
the woman is off reading her story or article. 

We have broken down this readership as between 
those who would like to buy other magazines if they 
could afford them, and those who wouldn't. 
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TABLE VII 


Want others Don’t want others 


or no answer 
% % 
Read regularly 90 57 
Read none 10 43 

“Don’t answer” constitutes a “No” in most 
instances. This table shows that non-readership of 
magazines is not usually caused by inability to buy 
them. In other words, the class which can least 
afford them is not secretly yearning to acquire 
magazines. Magazines are habit forming; and 
conversely, the person who hasn’t tasted whipped 
cream must usually be educated into wanting it or 
he won’t want it at all. There is probably a lesson 
here. 

Magazines read regularly, by categories, are as 
follows: 

TABLE Vil 
GT AB CD und. ov. Lft. Rt. Man Wm. 
40 40 
% % % J % JY % FT % 
Women’s 27 16 32 24 32 24 29 2 47 
General 
stories and 
articles (i) 23 26 22 25 22 25 22 
Informative 
(ii) 22 
Picture 
(iii) 11 8 13 15 5 9 
Story (iv) 10 2 13 = «12 5 10 
Others 7 10 6 4 il 3 610 

(i) Includes Satevepost, Liberty, etc. 

(ii) Includes Reader’s Digest, Time, etc., and one mention 
of Canadian Forum, bless him. 

(iii) Includes Life and imitators 

(iv) Includes True Story, Cosmopolitan, Red Book, 
Detective, etc. 

The upper class evidently want more information 
than the lower class (rather a damning fact). 
Picture magazines are mainly for young people and 
men. And nearly 50 percent of magazines read by 
women are strictly women’s magazines. Women 
are living in their own world of cosy chats about 
baby’s diet and how I stopped middle-aged spread. 
Unless there is a counter-urge to attract them to 
other types of reading the only way to bring new 
ideas to this majority of women is through this 
very medium—organs catering to women’s affairs. 
A hard lesson to learn, but a necessary one. Too 
often radicals, in particular, forget that we have 
two sexes. They hope they can reach the women 
through the men. But is that true? Certainly it 
is not the only way. 

QUESTION V 

Are there any other magazines you would like to 
read if you could afford to buy them? If so, which 
one(s) ? 

My space is limited so just let me say that 41 
percent said Yes. Of total magazines mentioned, 
52 percent were of the informative type, far ahead 
of the rest. Compare this with 22 percent recorded 


38 14 20 2 25 20 
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against this category in Table 8. Desire for 
informative magazines was highest among the ABs, 
the over fortys, the leftists, and the men. People 
crave knowledge and interpretation in this world 
of uncertainty, or else they say they do. It may be 
they thought they wanted more information but 
actually couldn’t be bothered about it. It’s hard to 
say. 
QUESTION VI 

(a) Do you think you pay an unfair price for 
any everyday staples you buy? 

What does the public think of that which concerns 
them most intimately—the price of everyday com- 
modities? 

TABLE IX 
GT AB CD und. ov. 


40 40 
% % F% % %T% FF GF % 


Yes 48 35 45 52 33 57 35 46 39 
No 46 48 45 34 59 35 52 41 £51 
NA ll. a7 20 44 8 8 13 13 10 


43 percent of the public think they pay an unfair 
price for staples; but 46 percent think they do not. 
Fewer ABs think they do than CDs, but no clear 
majority of CDs thinks so. However, one-half of 
those under forty think they do, whereas only one- 
third think not. This is hopeful—for the future. 
A clear majority of leftists think so, only 35 
percent of the rightists do. In the realm where 
women might be most likely to have a progressive 
opinion, alas they come second to the men (39 per- 
cent to 46 percent). 

On the whole it is satisfying to think that 
upwards of half the residents of this metropolitan 
area think prices are unfair. Yet for progressives 
this is only a beginning, like Mr. Stevens’ price- 
spread probe some years ago. For Mr. Stevens was 
specific; and no amount of talk about the “system” 
will convince the average householder that he 
himself is affected in his daily life. For note: 
fewer women than men think that prices are unfair. 
Until propaganda has been directed right at the 
woman doing her daily tasks—by means of con- 
sumer testing, surveys, progressive women’s pages, 
ete.—it will be very difficult to galvanize this 
general feeling about prices into concrete resolution 
to do something about it. 

The answers to this question have been related 
to those for questions 7 and 8 with these results: 


TABLE X 
Think mon-; Think mon-; Say they; Say they 
opolies keep} opolies don’t} would like} would not 
prices high.| keep prices} to join a co-| like to join 
high or don’t} op store. co-op store 











know. or don’t 
know. 
Yes 68 29 43 42.5 
No 27 56 43 47.5 
NA 5 15 14 10.0 








These figures are striking. They show that 68 
percent of those who think monopolies keep prices 
high think they pay an unfair price for staples. 
But only 29 percent of those who don’t blame 
monopolies think staples high. Furthermore, more 
have no opinion on staples if they don’t blame 
monopolies. This table discloses an intimate con- 
nection between opinion on monopolies and every- 
day buying. The two opinions are roughly inter- 
locking. It should be the job of a progressive 
movement to see to it that every individual who 
blames monopolies has it knocked into his head that 
this condition also affects the everyday things he 
buys. And vice versa. 

The second portion of the above table shows that 
this has not been done. The same proportion of 
people unfavorable to codps think prices high as 
people who are favorable! In other words, the idea 
of codperation has not yet made its impact on 
Toronto (as one can verify by totalling the diminu- 
tive number of people, progressives included, who 
have connection with any codp). Knowledge of 
coéperatives in Toronto has not yet begun to open 
people’s eyes to the nature of monopolies, because 
codperatives are practically non-existent. It would 
be interesting to see results for this table where 
progressives have really begun to use the power of 
coéps to their advantage. 

(b) If so, which ones? 

Total commodities named as too high in price 
break down as follows. They have been grouped. 


TABLE XI 
GT AB CD und. ov. Lft. Rt. Man Wm. 
40 4 
J % % J % J FT % 
Food 69 67 69 72 64 68 70 58 


Household 7 17 6 2 15 5 9 7 
Business 1 — 2— 3 — 2— 


J 
79 
Personal 13 8 14 18 6 15 12 = 23 5 
7 
2 
Not specific 10 8 9 8 12 12 7 12 7 


Here is where the women interviewed showed a 
noticeable individuality. They stood out above 
other groups in naming food products as unfairly 
expensive (79 percent compared with 58 percent 
for men). Although numerically: women don’t know 
the score as well as men when it comes to unfair 
prices, those who do predominantly recognize the 
high cost of food. One feature of the above is the 
varying relationship of personal and household as 
between the class groups, the age groups and 
political groups. I have no idea whether this is 


significant. One point that is worth noting, though, 
is the fact that people do not think of “everyday 
staples” as referring to the tools or equipment by 
which they make their living. These are so nearly 
the property of a few that the average man does 
not think of them. 
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Food products mentioned specifically in descend- 
ing order of number of mentions were: meat, eggs, 
butter, bread, tea, sugar, milk, flour, fruit, veget- 
ables, fish, cereal grains. 


QUESTION VII 
Why do you think you pay an “unfair price for 
this (these) ? 
Of those who thought they paid an unfair price 
for everyday staples, the following shows the per- 
centage who could give a reason why: 


TABLE XII 
GT AB CD und. ov. 
40 40 

Jo To % J % % T % % 

Percent hav- 

ing reason 68 50 72 70 65 62 174 62 = «715 
Here the women turn up more answers than the 
men. But nearly half the women attribute unfair 
prices to the war. And 40 percent of the rightists 
offering a reason give war, whereas only 12 percent 
of the leftists use this as a reason (this accounts for 
the higher percentage of rightists answering than 
leftists). Of the negative reasons war comes first, 
then taxes. The cosiest of them all is that “every- 


Lft. Rt. Man Wm. 


one wants sugar at once for preserving etc.” Of 
positive reasons the middle man ranks first as a 
reason for high prices, then profits by big com- 
panies, then price combines. All told, over half the 
reasons given belong on the positive side. 


QUESTION VIII 


(a) Do you think monopolies in Canada keep 
prices high for the consumer? 


. Rt. 


% 
22 
20 
58 


Now we’re coming onto the home ground of the 
radicals. About one-third of those interviewed 
thought monoplies kept prices high. But alack, the 
better informed ABs (55 percent) answered yes 
more frequently than the CDs (29 percent). Three 
out of five leftists thought so, as did half the men. 

An opinion about monopolies is an act purely of 
the mind, whereas an opinion about everyday 
staples may be gathered from experience. It is 
highly interesting to compare the above answers 
with those in Table 9. Here nearly half the inter- 
viewees had no answer; there only 11% could not 
respond. Here the more intellectual ABs top the 
CDs; there it is the reverse. Here the leftists 
(“monopolies” are their meat) far outpull the 
rightists; there the rightists do much better. Here 
the women are completely out of their element; 
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there they are nearly equal to the men. The 
lesson is obvious: people are more responsive to 
sense perception than to intellectual apprehension. 
A radical idea to be most useful must be translated 


into butter and eggs. 
(b) If so, which one(s) ? 


% 
Food 38 
Personal 
(i) 17 
Transporta- 
tion (ii) 17 
Household 
(iii) 15 
Business 
(iv) 11 12 11 15 
Not specific 2 4 — 4 —- — 7 — il 
(i) Includes soap, toilet articles, silk stockings, clothing, 
razor blades. 
(ii) Includes gasoline, automobiles, railways — mainly 
the first. 
(iii) Includes fuel, telephone, gas, electricity, etc. 
(iv) Includes electricity, glass, paper and the Wheat 
Board. 


TABLE XV 


CD und. ov. Lft. Rt. 
40 40 
% TC % % To Fo % Foe % 


Man Wm. 


Name 

specific 

company 26 23 27 #25 26 «17 
Don’t name 

specific 

company 74 77 73 75 174 = 83 

It is interesting to compare Table 14 with Table 
11. But don’t accept the figures here as too 
accurate because the number of interviewees speci- 
fying is not great. Table 15 shows the percentage 
giving a monopoly corporation by name. Note that 
the leftists, who were far more convinced than 
rightists that monopolies keep prices high, were 
proportionally much less inclined to name specific 
monopolies (17% to 46%). One would guess that 
rightists only answered yes to question 8 (a) when 
experience told them yes; whereas leftists are 
trained to say yes as part of their political education. 
It would be better if leftists knew exactly what 
monopolies they were talking about. The corpora- 
tion which reaped the most frequent mention was 
Canada Packers. Thank you, Mr. Stevens. 

This concludes the report on the first part of the 
survey. To use an old-time word, it should be a 
challenge to everyone’s socialist ideology. Person- 
ally, I think it makes a good deal of socialist 
strategy look very unrealistic, but you may not 
agree. If you don’t, you should have some pretty 
darn good reasons. 
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The Shadow Falls 


Floris Clark McLaren 


ETER CLIMBED the steep five blocks from 
P the bus-stop to his house. Raw nights like 

this made his cough worse. The street out 
here on the edge of town was not graded; so he 
stepped into puddles in the dark and the water 
soaked through the worn places in his shoes, He 
was tired; but his tiredness fell away from him as 
he opened his front door. It was good for a man to 
come to his own house at night. The small square 
room with the cracked wallpaper closed round him 
protectingly. Frances came in from the kitchen to 
kiss him, flushed from the stove, with a dab of flour 
on her forehead. Little Pete dashed out from the 
bedroom waving a wooden gun and shouting, “I 
shot twenty tigers today, Father.” 

“So? That iss fine!” Peter answered him. 
“After supper you shall tell me about it.” 

He sat down in the old leather chair and let the 
day slip out of his mind and the evening come in. 

After supper he undressed Little Pete in the 
kitchen while Frances washed the dishes. 

“Tell me a story,” Little Pete demanded. “Tell 
me the story about how you climbed mountains.” 

The child was warm and relaxed in his arms. 
The small clatter of the dishes, the movements of 
Frances from sink to stove, were friendly and fami- 
liar. 

“|, . and we could see the little houses far down 
in the valley,” Peter finished, “and flowers, white 
ones and blue ones, growing at the edge of the 
snowbanks.” 

“And you picked the flowers?” Little Pete 
insisted. 

“And we picked the flowers,’ Peter answered. 
“That vass a long time ago.” 

Frances paused. ‘Was, Peter darling,” she said, 
pinching his ear. 

“Was,” Peter corrected himself carefully. 

Little Pete was clamoring. ‘Was Mother there?” 

“No Pete, nefer was your mother in that 
country. I haf told you how I saw your mother 
first when she was a nurse in a hospital.” 

“Will you take us to those mountains?” Pete 
demanded. Peter held him close a moment, pushing 
back the curls from his forehead. 

“That is not my home now. I have a paper from 
the judge saying this is my country. We stay here 
always.” 

His eyes were wet. Not his home now. His 
mother dead long ago. Perhaps that was as well. 
His father . . . he had hoped to send for him some 
day; but now of course there were not even letters. 
His last one, written nearly a year ago, had come 
back from the post office. 
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Frances laid her hand on his shoulder. He start- 
ed, then turned and kissed it. 

Peter sold shoes in the basement of a department 
store. It was a store that bought up odd factory lots 
and bankruptcy stocks of merchandise cheap for 
cash. Many of,the pecple who came to Peter for 
shoes had big holes in their stockings. He some- 
times wondered why other women did not keep 
stockings neatly darned the way Frances did. 

But he did not mind his job. He liked selling 
some girl in a thin coat a pair of cheap silver san- 
dals. He hoped she would dance that night with 
her sweetheart. And he liked fitting small, noisy 
boys with school boots, taking great pains with the 
fitting so the feet would have room to grow. 

This morning, as he walked quickly from the bus 
toward the store, there seemed to be a larger crowd 
than usual around the bulletin board. Behind him 
he heard a man say, “God, that’s bad.” He did not 
look at the bulletins, but the lines around his mouth 
dug a little deeper as he hurried by. 

Business had been poor lately. There were not 
many customers this morning. Peter felt almost 
grateful when two women came in with a little boy. 
They looked like sisters, sharp-faced and beady- 
eyed, and their mouths had the same tight look at 
the corners ; but Peter bowed to them as if they were 
great ladies. When one of them lifted the little boy 
to the seat and fumbled with his shoelaces, he 
bowed again. 

“Let me. It iss for the small boy you vant them?” 

The other woman looked at him sharply. When 
he turned to the shelves the two women talked to- 
gether. He could not hear what they said, but 
when he turned back they were both looking at him 
coldly. 

Peter grew confused. His v and w became more 
unmanageable than ever, and his hands were 
clumsy with the laces. 

The taller woman stood up suddenly. 

“We don’t want any shoes after all,” she said 
loudly. She jerked the child off the stool and 
marched toward the door. The other woman follow- 
ed her. Peter saw Wakeman, the manager, look up. 
He stepped toward the door and one of the women 
paused to say something as she went out. 

Peter crouched numbly over the shoe boxes for a 
minute before he put them away. 

Little Pete was waiting to open the door for him. 
Little Pete’s overalls were rolled above his knees and 
he wore an old hat with a feather stuck in it and 
carried a long stick. 

“I’m climbing a mountain,” he shouted, pulling 
Peter into a chair. “Tell me how you picked flowers 
in the snow in your country.” 

Peter sat for a long while staring at the corner 
where the crack ran down the wallpaper. Then he 
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said “No,” loudly; and stood up, so suddenly that 
Little Pete fell from his knee to the floor and began 
to cry. 


The Small College 
J. Dz Jefferis 


ASS PRODUCTION is one of the many 
M evils of our present educational system. 

One may reasonably argue that it is an 
evil which becomes more virulent as the educational 
ladder is ascended. 

Vigorous democracy must have intelligent 
leadership. To obtain this, it is even more im- 
portant that those who are intellectually in the 
upper 10% of the Canadian student body should 
be educated to their full capacity than that the 
lower 90% should be trained more effectively 
than they are today. Such a procedure would at 
least insure that, in another generation, our educa- 
tional system would be directed along reasonably 
intelligent lines by that upper 10%, rather than 
by the efforts of the more cunning of the 90% 
to satisfy the prejudices of the more noisy, those 
democrats who at present insist that children 
should be taught no French in the public schools, 
or else nothing but French, because the former 
policy will promptly extirpate the Catholics, the 
latter the Protestants. (Our democracy has this 
much to its credit, that it prefers to bring about 
extirpation by miseducation rather than by the 
concentration camp.) 

It would seem, then, that a class of sixty children 
in public school, though a bad enough drag on the 
educational wheel, may not be such a handicap to 
the future of Canada as a university lecture group 
of the same number. Yet the size of university 
classes is increasing every year. This is not due 
merely to governmental economies, but is bound 
to happen when we actually pride ourselves on the 
fact that one of our universities is numerically the 
largest in the British Empire. 

Why is this a bad thing? Because the basis 
on which higher education must rest is contact 
between teacher and student. For a professor to 
stand before his class of sixty and deliver an hour’s 
lecture on any subject in the calendar is no more 
profitable than for those sixty to read the lecture 
in book form; when the professor sits with a group 
of six, an exchange of thought from mind to mind 
is actually possible. Presumably no two teachers 
have had a greater effect on men’s thinking than 
Jesus and Socrates. Yet the latter taught by 
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dialogue, or conversation with a limited group, 
and the former, after a public lecture on the sower 
and the seed, found it necessary to explain his 
lesson again to a seminar of the apostles. 


This type of instruction by small groups can 
still be found in this country. Its place is the small 
college of about a hundred students and a faculty of 
some ten, or sufficient for one decently competent 
and informed teacher in each of the main “Liberal 
Arts.” Within a week, the new student is known 
by sight and by voice to his teachers. (“The first 
three years I was at college,” says a recent graduate 
of one of our better-known universities, “I never 
spoke to a prof. The fourth year I didn’t want 
to.”) The teacher in the small college can 
keep an eye on his students, not in the hotel- 
detective fashion of a high school teacher, who 
must insure the passing of examinations, but as an 
adviser whose advice will be sought more and more 
as he proves to the student his competence to give 
it. At the end of his stay, the student may not 
know by heart so many “right answers” to exam- 
ination questions, but there is some prospect that 
he will have been shown the possible types of 
grindstone on which he may sharpen his thought, 
and may even have found the one best suited to 
him. 


New Yeat’s Eve 


At midnight, 

When the time was come, 

The bodies rose and moved about 
Among the tables, 

Blew the horns, and wove the streamers 
Listlessly as when the dead leaves move 
The way of every passing, vagrant wind— 
The lost, sad remnants 

Of dead souls, 

Treading the weary round 

Of empty pleasure. 


Then again, 

They called for new bottles, 

Sat and smirked and drank— 

Not gaily as the bright souls drink 
To add a sparkle to the shining hour; 
But with a steady diligence as if 

To drown soul’s very consciousness: 
A needless rite 

For the already dead. 


FISHER DAVIDSON 
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Political Thought 


THE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN 
BOUNDARY 1749-1763: Max Savelle; Toronto, Ryer- 
son Press; pp. xiv + 172; $2.50. 


THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN AND BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA FROM THE REVOLUTION TO 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PEACE AFTER THE 
WAR OF 1812: A. L. Burt; Toronto, Ryerson Press; 

_ pp. vii + 448; $4.25. 


HESE TWO VOLUMES are the latest publications in 

the great series of studies on Canadian-American 
relations, which is being brought out by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Max Savelle deals 
with the period in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
which culminated with the Seven Years War. His book 
is a study of the diplomatic manoeuvrings and negotia- 
tions between Britain, France and Spain as_ they 
endeavored to produce a balance of power in America 
which would not upset the established balance in Europe. 
He explains in detail the development of that fascinating 
game of geographical chess in which the counters were 
spread across a board which stretched from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Mississippi. Professor 
Burt’s book is likely to be of more general interest to 
the non-academic reader at the present moment since it 
deals with the first generation of relations between the 
new United States and the new British North America 
from 1783 to 1820. It is brilliantly done and will take its 
place as one of the very best volumes in the whole series. 


The most striking part of Professor Burt’s study is his 
working out of the theme of Indian affairs, of how the 
British deserted their Indian friends in 1783 and then 
tried continuously to retrieve their mistake by holding on 
to the Indian posts in the west or by working for an 
Indian buffer territory between themselves and the 
Americans. He shows how it was this solicitude for the 
Indians rather than commercial calculations about the 
fur trade which led to the retention of the western posts 
contrary to the terms of the treaty of 1783, and he fol- 
lows out the later activities of British diplomats and of 
governors in Canada down to the point when the British 
had finally to confine their efforts to the area north of 
the lakes and the 49th parallel. 

The Burt volume is a very learned one and in parts it 
is not too easy reading. But throughout most of it the 
weight of learning is lessened for the reader by the 
refreshing frankness with which the author expresses 
himself and passes judgment. He frequently disagrees 
with Professor Bemis, who is the leading American 
authority on the diplomacy of most of this period. On 
the War of 1812 he refuses to accept the current opinion 
that it was lust for Canada that produced the war, and 
goes back to the earlier view that it was “maritime rights” 
which really made the issue. His picture of Upper Canada 
before 1812 will shock a good many worthy people who 
inhabit that part of the world today. The loyalists were 
not like those who settled the maritime provinces, men 
from the seaboard who had been accustomed to the 
amenities of an established society. They were sturdy 
backwoods farmers who “simply continued their old 
manner of living under more favorable circumstances, 
thanks to the generosity of the government. Having 
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improved their lot by the remove . . they naturally 
invited their friends and relatives whom they had left 
behind.” And by 1812 Upper Canada was being filled 
with American immigrants. The international boundary 
of the lakes might have become a largely imaginary line 
had not the war of 1812 “severed the growing connection 
between the United States and Upper Canada like a knife.” 

On the famous demilitarization of the lakes after the war 
Professor Burt is also refreshing. He makes it clear that, 
disarmament or no disarmament, American military 
superiority on the lakes was inevitable if another war 
should break out, and that therefore British diplomacy 
made a virtue of necessity. ‘There was only one way to 
protect Canada on the lakes, and that was not by British 
arms but by American good will.” But on the other hand 
the British navy could do more harm to the United States 
on the Atlantic front than American forces could do to 
British interests in the interior. So disarmament on the 
lakes was simple common sense. “Peculiar conditions 
rather than peculiar national virtue, American or British, 
were primarily responsible Those who do not 
analyze its origin and the reasons for its continuance can 
never understand the perverse course of other benighted 
peoples.” This is certainly a book which should be read 
by all North Americans who desire an intelligent under- 
standing of their common past. FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


THE WAVE OF THE FUTURE: Anne Morrow Lindbergh; 
McLeod (Harcourt Brace); pp. 41; $1.50. 


RS. LINDBERGH writes so beautifully and sensitive- 

ly, despite her modest disavowals, often expressing 

what one has felt but not been able to formulate, that it 

is hard not to succumb to her charm. But in this book 

she has a strange thesis, in spite of her claim to be merely 
trying to state the problem. 

She sees in the Nazi and Soviet revolutions the wave of 
the future, and “there is no fighting the wave of the 
future any more than as a child you could fight the 
gigantic roller that boomed up ahead of you suddenly 
. . . All you could do was to dive into it or leap with it.” 
She sees the brutality of Nazism merely as the scum on 
the surface of the wave and draws a parallel between this 
revolution and the French revolution, which was also 
accompanied by horrible cruelty. True, but the core of 
the French revolution was surely equality, liberty and 
fraternity. How can one possibly compare the Nazi doc- 
trine of racialism with that? 

She states that the tragedy is that there is so much good 
in the “past” and so much cruelty in this “future”’—but is 
it possible to say that all the revolutiorary force is with 
the Axis powers? Certainly Laski and other progressive 
writers say not. 

Mrs. Lindbergh denies that she is an isolationist, and 
she makes it clear that she is not a pacifist. Her program 
for the States is to work out, in a spirit of reform, some 
American solution in America, without dissipating its 
strength abroad. 

Yet one must sympathize with the difficulty of finding 
one’s bearings in a world so fantastic that, as she says, at 
the moment of reading of invasions and bombings of cities, 
one tells one’s children not to use the front entrance to the 
house for fear of disturbing a mother robin nesting in the 
cornice above. GWENYTH GRUBE 
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THE POLITICS OF DEMOCRACY: Pendelton Herring, 
New York; Norton and Company; pp. 468; 1940. 


HIS IS A STUDY of the American party system 

viewed in relationship to current political and social 
problems in the United States. The author gives a very 
clear and penetrating analysis of American party 
organization, discussing such matters as the function of 
third parties, the elimination of the spoils system and the 
place of propaganda in politics. This section of the book 
is exceedingly good. Its shrewd realism and its compre- 
hensiveness place it in the same rank as the classic 
treatises of Beard and other writers on the American 
party system. Unfortunately, when the author attempts 
to probe more deeply into his, subject, treating such basic 
questions as the future of the American party system, he 
becomes shallow, superficial and a trifle platitudinous. 

He is a pragmatic, empirical liberal optimist of the 
nineteenth century type, with a great distaste for logical 
or clear-cut theories. He realizes that the great problem 
of contemporary American politics is the adaptation of a 
cumbrous and outmoded political system to the twentieth 
century. It is his firm conviction that the present type 
of party system, with its lack of definite and clear-cut 
policies and its attempts to appeal to all sections and 
classes in the community, is the only type which will 
ever suit a country as geographically vast and as 
sectionally and regionally divided as the United States. 
These conditions will make impossible the rise of a close- 
knit progressive or socialist party along English lines for 
many years to come. He points out the many: obstacles 
which confront the formation of a farmer-labor alliance 
which would form the backbone of such a party. In 
other words, he believes that political division in the 
United States along the lines of English and European 
liberalism, conservatism and socialism is impossible. He 
realizes that the old line parties will have to adapt them- 
selves to modern conditions and democratize themselves 
both in organization and policy if they are to survive. He 
cites the comparative degree of success with which Roose- 
velt. has been able to transform the democratic party into 
an instrument of social reform as a proof that this is 
possible. 

All this is rather unconvincing. The author fails to 
analyze the nineteenth century economic foundations upon 
which the present American system was built. Although 
the two historic parties have always made a pretense of 
appealing to all classes and sections in the community, 
the only class that they have served faithfully and well 
is the capitalists, intent upon exploiting the natural 
resources of the country. As long as the United States 
was in a period of vigorous economic growth, and there 
was abundant opportunity for even the poorest immigrant, 
the Democrats and the Republicans could play this game, 
combining democratic pretense with plutocratic reality. 
But now that these nineteenth century economic condi- 
tions have vanished, probably never to return, while 
inequalities of income are increasing and class lines are 
tightening, the old type of party system becomes steadily 
more of an anachronism. There seems to be every 
possibility that parties of the English type will eventually 
emerge. 

In the last two presidential elections there has been a 
remarkably clear class cleavage in the support accorded 
to the two candidates and parties. It is fairly safe to 
say that in the last election very few workers or members 
of the C.I.O. voted for Mr. Willkie and the Republicans, 
while on the other hand very few members, inhabitants 
of the millionaire suburbs of Boston, New York, Philadel- 
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phia and Chicago, voted for Mr. Roosevelt. If the present 
war boom is succeeded by another depression, this class 
antagonism is going to increase rather than diminish. If 
recent indications mean anything, Wilkie’s defeat has not 
taught American big business anything. It is still as 
bitterly opposed as ever to any vital or radical measures 
of social reform. All these facts make it impossible for 
one to share the author’s facile optimism about the 
possibility of adapting the American party system to 
modern political requirements. 

Incidentally, much of the book applies to Canadian 
political conditions as well as to those in the United 
States. Members of the C.C.F. and the L.S.R. could read 
with great profit the chapters discussing the difficulties 
of building up a radical party in the United States since 
many of the same difficulties in intensfied form face the 
C.C.F. in this country. W. E. GREENING 


CONTROL OF ALIENS IN THE BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH OF NATIONS: C. F. Fraser; Longmans 
(The Hogarth Press); pp. 304; $4.00. 


HIS IS an extremely useful and informative study of 

the laws and regulations governing the status of aliens 
and naturalized persons in the various countries of the 
British Commonwealth, i.e. in Great Britain, Eire, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The 
laws of each of these countries are studied separately, and 
Mr. Fraser adds a chapter on aliens in war-time. The 
general headings under which the problem is dealt with 
are: exclusion, expulsion, legal status, nationality and 
naturalization. 

One of the chief objections of the present practice, the 
author finds, especially in Britain, is the secrecy of it all 
and the arbitrary powers put in the hands of the executive 
officers. There are some curious divergences in the 
various parts of the Commonwealth. 

The discussion of the status of aliens in war-time is of 
special topical interest and, though this part is brief, it is 
full of useful information, especially about the treatment 
of friendly enemy aliens, a special problem of the present 
war. The book, however, was written before the German 
conquest of the Baltic countries, the Lowlands and France, 
complicated the problem because of the tactics used. 

This is a specialist study, but invaluable for anyone 
with a special interest in the subject. G. M. A. G. 


Literature, Creative and Critical 


THIRTY ACRES: Ringuet: Macmillans; pp. 324; $2.50. 


HIRTY ACRES is the best Canadian novel that has 
appeared in a considerable time. It is a story, soberly 
and quietly told, of a family of Quebec farmers between 
the years 1885 and 1930; but it has also a broader sig- 
nificance as a sympathetic but objective study of the 
changes imposed on a traditional rustic culture by the 
impact of a developing urban and mechanical civilization. 
To most men, who know the farm, the besetting sin of 
novels dealing with rural life is sentimentality, which 
may take the form either of ecstatic lyricism or of a drab 
depression no less hysterically exaggerated. For the 
majority of the normal folk who live it, the life is neither 
so good nor so bad as the high-strung literary people seem 
to find it. The difference is indeed almost one of kind, 
not merely of degree; both the satisfactions and the dis- 
satisfactions of the farmer’s life have a matter-of-fact 
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quality that is apparently very difficult to catch and 
render adequately in words. Ringuet, though himself no 
farmer, but a professional man from his youth up, has 
caught this quality, a quality which for all its elusiveness 
is singularly intense and fundamental. Furthermore, he 
has caught, as few men have succeeded in doing, the basic 
rhythm and tempo of the life. Perhaps the manner of the 
book’s composition, permitting through ten years the slow 
settling of details into their due order and emphasis, had 
something to do with this. 

The strength of the book does not lie in the depiction 
or analysis of individual character. Individuals, even the 
chief actor, are effectively, but almost summarily por- 
trayed. Yet that is here no demerit at all; quite the 
contrary, for in this culture the real and normal unit is 
the family; the family is the body whose members are 
indeed but members. The disintegration of these bonds, 
the fragmentation of this tradition under the encroaching 
pressure of the outside world, is the guiding theme of 
the book. The process is displayed with sustained and 
consistent objectivity; sympathy does not develop into 
unbalanced partisanship nor _ satirical insight into 
exaggerated caricature. The physical environment is 
presented with equal balance and restraint; without 
elaborate descriptions, quite unostentatiously, the reader 
is made aware of it in the same way, one feels, and to 
the same extent as the characters. 

A superficial judgment, concentrating attention on the 
story of one man, might accuse the plot of weighing the 
scales too obviously on the side of disaster; but such a 
judgment is a misapprehension of the function of the plot 
in this novel. The plot here is nothing but a convenient 
and economical device for presenting in the contrasting 
lights thrown from within and without the pattern, and 
in varied but orderly development, the bonds, the strains, 
and the hazards that shape, support, or assail the per- 
sistent pattern of this type of family life. 

The translation, by Felix and Dorothea Walter, is 
admirably done. It is flexible, spontaneous, and consistent 
in tone. Even the supremely difficult task of reproducing 
colloquial rustic dialogue convincingly in another tongue 
has been achieved with remarkable success. With a back- 
ground that could not be found in any Canadian English- 
speaking community, some strangeness is inevitable; but 
on the whole the spoken language is not narrowly that 
of rural Quebec, it is the spoken language of rural 
Canada. L. A. MacKAY 


THE MAN WHO LOVED CHILDREN: Christina Stead; 
Musson (Simon & Shuster); pp. 527; $3.50. 


LMOST A BOOK that you can’t put down until you 

have finished it, but not quite. Although it is 
excellently written, it is not strictly a novel, but rather 
an elongated short story, and tends to drag somewhat for 
lack of plot elaboration. 

Sam Pollit, a sort of ‘muscular-jocular Christian’ (he 
would deny the latter epithet) is the man who loved 
children. He has seven of them; Louie, the daughter of 
his first wife, and six others by his second wife, Henny. 
These children grow up in an atmosphere of violence and 
hatred engendered by the clashing of the fatuous baby- 
talking Sam with the basphemous and violent Henny— 
one-time southern belle and heiress, for whom all Pollits 
are bad Pollits. 

The essence of the story is the dawning critical intelli- 
gence of the adolescent and poetic Louie, and her sub- 
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sequent escape from the clammy domination of her father 
and the cruel hatred of her mother. 

Pollit is one of those social prophets who sit around 
planning the ideal state while his domestic affairs drift 
on to the rocks and it is quite apparent what scorn Miss 
Stead has for his type. The author’s love for the minutiae 
of everyday life is responsible for a good deal of solid 
writing, but her failure to suggest a moral point of view 
leads one to feel that the resolution of Louie’s problem 
is neither complete nor legitimate. J. K. ROOKE 


FATHER AND SON: James T. Farrell; Vanguard; pp. 
616; $2.75. 


NE ADVANTAGE of being the step-child in Canadian 

publications is that you can bone up on what other 
reviewers have to say long before the publishers get 
around to sending you a review copy. Well, nobody 
much liked Father and Son. Farrell, they said, was still 
beating that dead horse, his childhood. The book was too 
long. It had no continuity, no unity. He was just plain 
talking too much and it was time he forgot the Chicago 
Irish. 

All this is quite true. Farrell’s furious battle with his 
background and with Roman Catholicism is beginning to 
create the unhappy embarrassment in his readers of 
overhearing a confession. And in the deadly bitterness 
with which he tortures the most remote incidents into 
the scheme of his long, sad story, he has forgotten the 
elementary construction of a good novel. The title 
implies a struggle or a communion of some sort between 
Danny and his father. At least a relationship. But Danny 
is still with his grandmother and uncles as he was in A 
World I Never Made and his path and that of his father 
converge rarely and then with little significance. His 
father dies of a paralytic stroke and Danny emerges from 
his sorry, semi-respectable adolescence self-conscious and 
with a half-realized desire to write. 

For all this lack of discipline, Farrell writes with a 
vigor and awareness that makes almost anything of his 
worth reading. The dialogue has an _ extraordinary 
validity and some of the minor incidents, such as the 
drunk Peg went on with her friends, have the gruesome 
and fascinating precision of an autopsy. Farrell has a 
genuine talent and if he is successful in exorcising his 
personal and very Irish devil there should be little worry 
about his future. ELEANOR GODFREY 


ROSSCOMMON: Charles Allen Smart; Macmillan (Ran- 
dom House); pp. 201; $2.50. 


N ROSSCOMMON the author has produced an interest- 
ing story of a man escaping from the hard reality of 


' his failure by building up a dream world of his own. The 


story centres around a neighbor of the author, living 
alone on a run-down estate which was once one of the 
show places of the district. Under MacDonald’s manage- 
ment, the farm becomes more and more down at heel. 
Finally bankruptcy descends and a forced sale is arranged. 
On the evening previous to the sale friends call to 
sympathize and MacDonald makes no reference to the 
sale but tells, as a reality, the story of a Rosscommon 
rebuilt on utopian lines. Im his imagination, the farm 
has become a comfortable financial success; it is a cultural 
influence in the community and a refuge for intellectuals, 
who, having a different set of social values, have been 
misfits in society. 
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The tale is told delightfully, and the reader becomes 
sensitive to a feeling of well-being and relaxation as he 
follows the story of this little band of people living 
cooperatively together not for the purpose of proving the 
social theory of codperative living, or to start a world 
crusade, but to get as much as possible out of life for 
themselves. These are enlightened people who in their 
living together believe that the farm, like the workshop, 
“has three functions: to serve the community, if possible 
to sell surpluses and to give both young and old a field 
for learning, growing and having fun.” It is an entertain- 
ing story, well written. The reader’s interest is easily 
maintained without resorting at any point to descriptions 
of unbridled passions of either love or hate. In this era 
of modern novel writing Mr. Smart betrays an admirable 
restraint in this matter which is very refreshing. 

KAY MONTAGUE 


ADAM PENFEATHER, BUCCANEER: Jeffrey Farnol; 
Ryerson Press; pp. 344; $2.25. 


HE GREAT THING about Mr. Farnol as a romancer 

is that he is as unpretentious and as dependable as 
one of his own heroes. His name on a title page is as 
good as a guarantee. You may be sure that there will be 
plenty of action, much of it violent and some of it 
definitely bloody, that a very charming woman, disguised 
as a man will play a more or less prominent part, that 
there will be temptations valiantly resisted, and dis- 
appointments and bereavements bravely borne, that there 
will be a scoundrel with an elegance that almost redeems 
him, and a scapegrace whose charm cannot save him from 
a deservedly sticky end. You will know that the 
archaeological details will be pretty accurate, that motives 
and mental attitudes will be historically credible, that a 
quaintly archaic air will be imparted in judicious amounts 
by the omission of definite articles, and that the dialogue 
on almost any page might be lifted with very little change 
from the corresponding page of any other of his books. 


If you liked it before, you’ll like it again, for this is as 
good of its kind as he has ever done. It’s a rousing yarn, 
with plenty of blood and blades and bullets, and as little 
love interest as one can decently have in such a story— 
and that little, you may be sure, quite decently had. If 
you don’t happen to like the kind, that’s just too bad; 
if you do, you will be glad to know that it ends with a 
build-up, a thoroughly picturesque build-up too, for the 
sequel. L. A. M. 


POETRY AND THE MODERN WORLD: David Daiches; 
U. of Chicago Press; pp. 247; $2.50 (U.S.). 


AMERICAN MIRROR: Halford E. Luccock; Macmillans; 
pp. 300; $2.75. 


ROM THE UNEASY VANTAGE POINT of American 

colleges during the Renewed World War, two 
professors survey modern literature. Mr. Daiches, a 
Scottish critic (already respected for his “Novel and the 
Modern World”) now at Chicago, discusses the last forty 
years in British poetry. Mr. Luccock of Yale confines 
himself to the last decade in the U.S. and concerns himself 
with the “social, ethical and religious aspects” of its 
literature. 


Mr. Daiches’ book is highly to be recommended; 
independent in judgment, informed, integrated and 
shrewd, it is the most sensible account of the major mod- 
ern poets of England that has yet appeared. Beginning 
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with a back-glance at the Victorians, who strove to adjust 
themselves to the developing modern world, Mr. Daiches 
proceeds to Hopkins and the new groups which sought to 
express a rejection of the era they found themselves in, 
and to outline the kind of world they wanted. 

Rupert Brooke and the Georgians are regarded as some- 
what unthinking transitionals wistfully asking “is there 
honey still for tea?” and expecting an affirmative answer. 
The first World War gave the final ‘No’ to those nostalgic 
for the rural complacencies of Tennyson; it killed many 
of the most promising poets and turned the survivors into 
bitter but ineffectual anti-romantics. Eliot expressed most 
memorably their feeling but Mr. Daiches_ rightly 
emphasizes the fact that Eliot’s “Waste Land” was prim- 
arily a poem of optimism, of assertion that man could 
fare out of Limbo by building a bridge to the ordered 
past. Yeats, moved by the same need to find a tradition 
of culture from which to draw, but unable to return to 
orthodox Christianity, wove painfully for himself a per- 
sonal religion out of Ireland and its past. 

To both Eliot and Yeats the modern Waste Land was the 
result of moral and intellectual drought; but to the newest 
generation, Lewis and Auden and Spender, the desert 
widened from an outworn economy, and they ranged 
themselves with the forces of revolution. Mr. Daiches 
deals too kindly with these three, perhaps because he 
hopes that their work points to the future; but he admits 
their obscurity and penetratingly links it with their 
inability to make up their minds about their audience: 
are they writing to the proletariat or merely themselves? 
Auden, the most “exciting” of the three, Mr. Daiches feels 
to have lost in poetic power as a result of leaving Eng- 
land and his “ideal schoolboy” audience for the different 
world of America. Lewis, on the other hand, he feels to 
be steadily developing in the midst of the war, even 
though the lyrical hope in his verse is muted by growing 
preoccupation with world-wide death. 


The “American Mirror” does not shine by comparison. 
Mr. Luccock seems to have read everything, except the 
proof of his own book, and he writes with that superfluity 
of racy metaphor and pun and quotation which makes the 
professor popular with the freshmen but which often gets 
in the road of saying anything. Nevertheless the book is 
a lively presentation of the pattern in contemporary 
American letters. The novels of the thirties appear even 
dismaller than those of the twenties; the authors who had 
discovered sex now discover hunger; Freud taught them 
to suspect themselves, Marx teaches them to suspect 
society. While the Old Guard grew into the Babbitts 
they had satirized, the new voices issue calls to action 
(Levin, Steinbeck). Dramatists such as Odets and Sklar 
became more explicit in social criticism, and the Federal 
Theatre carries similar ideas to a new audience of fifteen 
millions. Poets like MacLeish turn from the role of 
introspective Hamlets to be poets “of public opinion.” At 
the close of the decade, disillusionment as the result of 
the Stalin-Hitler pact and the Renewed World War throws 
writers like Sherwood back to an emphasis on democracy 
once more, and leads biographers to abandon debunking 
for revivification of the democratic gods of the past. 

The only Canadian author Mr. Luccock mentions (there 
is an oblique reference to a story of Robert Ayre) is Irene 
Baird’s “Waste Heritage.” Indeed, what others could he 
name? We manage to keep up-to-date in our sufferings, 
but our most daring young poets are still back in the 
1920’s, and most of our novelists in the 1820’s. Can it be 
that our authors do not suffer enough, even yet? 

EARLE BIRNEY 
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GEORGE ELIOT AND JOHN CHAPMAN WITH CHAP- 
MAN’S DIARIES: Gordon Haight; Yale University 
Press; pp. 261; $2.75 (U.S.). 


EORGE ELIOT AND JOHN CHAPMAN is the latest 

volume to be sponsored by Yale University in a series 
that has earned the praise and gratitude of all students 
interested in English literature. Like its distinguished 
predecessors, this volume is a scholarly work, evidently 
based on long and painstaking research. Nearly every 
statement of fact is documented by a footnote. But Mr. 
Haight’s account of George Eliot’s relations with John 
Chapman, editor of the “Westminster Review” is of quite 
as much interest to the general reader as it is to the pro- 
fessional scholar. 


For the student of Victorian literature, Mr. Haight’s 
book is important, for it reveals that Cross, in his life 
of George Eliot, suppressed the story of her relations 
with Chapman. Yet the handsome young editor of the 
“Westminster Review” did more than anyone else in the 
1850’s to launch George Eliot on a career that trans- 
formed the shy girl from Warwickshire into the most 
famous Englishwoman of the 19th century. She lived 
for two years at the Chapman’s house in the Strand, 
acting anonymously as assistant-editor of the “Westmin- 
+ ster.” Mr. Haight makes out a strong case for her being 
in love with Chapman, an affection which was not fully 
returned only because, at the time, Chapman had both 
his wife and a beloved mistress living with him in what 
was surely one of the queerest households in the queer 
records of literary folk. 


Mr. Haight, no doubt, intends George Eliot to be the 
central figure in his book. But, like Falstaff in the 
Henry IV plays, Chapman steals the show. Indeed the 
account of his life, apart altogether from his influence 
on George Eliot’s development, is a story to hold the 
interest of any reader. Always hard pressed for money, 
continually upset by domestic squabbles, John Chapman 
still managed to edit his influential magazine for 43 years 
and to publish important books that no other publisher 
of the time would sponsor. “If ever Chapman’s history 
is written fully and accurately,” said Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, “it would form a romance of the most extra- 
ordinary kind.” Mr. Haight has not written a full history 
of Chapman but has written enough to justify Nicoll’s 
statement. It is an extraordinary story. Here is the 
picture of a man who was an acquaintance of such great 
Victorians as Dickens, Carlyle, Browning, Marx, Herbert, 
Spencer, Huxley, Thackeray and scores of less important 
writers. It is also the picture of a man of sudden 
enthusiasms for good causes, of a man who refused to 
publish a novel containing an objectionable love scene, 
yet maintained a household that no Victorian novelist 
would have dared to describe. His diaries show him striv- 
ing for both mental and moral improvement even in that 
tempestuous home. Two entries from his diary are in 
themselves enough to reveal the range and quality of 
Chapman’s mind and temper. He notes on Tuesday, 
February 21, 1860: “Finished reading Darwin’s book ‘On 
the origin of species by natural selection.’ It impresses me 
as one of the most important books of this century, and 
as likely to effect our immense mental revolution.” On 
Friday, September 26, 1851, he notes at the end of a day 
upset by tears in the household: “It seems to me that in 
proximity with women a man cannot command his own 
peace!” There are not many works of scholarship that 
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have the lively human interest of Mr. Haight’s important 


study of George Eliot and John Chapman. 
J. F. MACDONALD 


SALTYKOV AND THE RUSSIAN SQUIRE: Nikander 
Strelsky; New York; Columbia University Press; pp. 
xii + 176; $2.50. 


IKHAIL EVGRAFOVICH SALTYKOV, better known 

as Stchedrin, his favorite pen-name, may not be the 
greatest Russian novelist but he is, according to historians 
of Russian literature, the greatest Russian satirist and one 
of the greatest among ancients or moderns. This little 
known sombre prophet combines the mordancy of Swift, 
the fiery fervor of Carlyle and the wide social range of 
Anatole France. His life covered the middle two-thirds 
of the nineteenth century, the great Emancipation Laws 
of 1861 marking almost exactly his middle years. It was 
against the crass materialism and hypocrisy of the land- 
owners, large and small, of which his own family for 
centuries had been one of the most predatory, who made 
these reforms necessary, that he lifted his scourge, as well 
as against the debilitating and debasing egotisms of all 
classes that rendered the reforms abortive after their 
promulgation. Despised and neglected for a generation 
after his death, his criticisms furnished material to 
reformers from Marx to Lenin and found their vindication 
in the revolution of 1917 as those of Anatole France found 
their astonishing justification in the French collapse of 
1940. Since 1917 the Soviet presses have issued three 
editions of his works, the last in 1939, a definitive edition 
of twenty stout volumes. 


But a definitive edition is rarely a definitive edition. 
Everything changes. With a Stchedrin letters, articles, 
essays continue to turn up. It will, then, be many years 
before a comprehensive study of the man and his work 
can be made. Should scholarship at that day have pre- 
served its characteristic features of the last forty years, a 
mania for isolated facts accompanied inevitably by the 
atrophy of the critical intelligence, we shall find that the 
tragic mask of Stchedrin will present as many distortions 
as there have been scholars who have busied themselves 
with him instead of with his work, and his work will also 
be distorted. Meanwhile we are fortunate, indeed, in 
possessing this most successful, if modest, volume by Mr. 
Strelsky. While confining itself to those novels which 
deal particularly with the squirearchy, it constitutes, 
nevertheless, a most happily rounded picture of a man 
whose personality, method and work are so easily sub- 
ject to misrepresentation. It is the first critical study 
of Stchedrin in English. 


The artistic unity of the book is striking. The analysis 
of the novels is exemplary, especially that of the greatest 
of them, “The Golovlyov Family,” which has been done into 
English several times. The result of it all is that gradual- 
ly, around the figures of the landowners, there grows 
deeper and deeper the sense of the intensity of the 
problem and of the conviction of Stchedrin that these 
degraded Philistines—“champions of education who hardly 
possess the alphabet, and seekers after fortunes for 
which they will not work”—constitute the real rot in 
the social body which no laws but only a real spiritual 
rebirth can cleanse. Of course Stchedrin is writing of the 
Russia of the last century. J. S. WILL 
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